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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN DENMARK. 
BY C. M. WAAGE. 


oa,N January 21st of the present year, Rt. Rev. 

Johannes von Euch, the Catholic Bishop of Copen- 

hagen, celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 

birthday. Born in Westphalia, Germany, on Jan- 

uary 21, 1834, he was sent in 1860 to Copenhagen as 

assistant to the only Catholic priest there, Rev. Hermann Griider. 

From that day until the present he has faithfully watched his flock 

in that northern land, sharing the political and social vicissitudes 

of his adopted country, and, in spite of adverse circumstances, has 

established a flourishing Catholic diocese in a domain where, but a 

few years prior to his advent, the Catholic religion was not even 
tolerated. 

The man who has accomplished such a task is well worthy of 
notice, but for the full appreciation of his life and work a retro- 
spective view of religious conditions in Denmark, prior to the 
arrival of Father von Euch, will be both interesting and necessary. 

Rev. J. B. Metzler, S.J., who has written a biographical sketch 
of Bishop von Euch, states that Denmark was a Catholic country 
for seven hundred years before the Reformation found a foothold. 
This statement is open to controversy. It is true that as early as 
850, or thereabouts, Ansgar, who has been called the Apostle of 
Denmark, was made Bishop of Hamburg, and thus virtually became 
the Supreme Vicar of Denmark, but his mission was neither of large 
extent, nor of lasting effect, and about one hundred years later Gorm 
the Old, King of Denmark, died a pronounced heathen. Chris- 
tianity was undoubtedly known in Denmark at that period and in 
the period that followed, but it was by no means established. It was 
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the age of sea rovers. Some were pirates and vikings, others were 
merchants, bringing a variety of articles home from the southlands, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that many of them coming in contact 
with Christian nations in those days, may have adopted their re- 
ligion, apart from any missionary services exerted in Denmark 
itself. The history of Ireland is proof of this assertion, for it is 
well established that many Danes fought for Irish kings in the 
intestine wars of a country which was then Christianized. Many of 
them became Christians, and no doubt frequently carried with them 
the new faith to the mother country. 

But for centuries Christianity in Denmark remained a vague 
issue at best. The years in which it fought its first battles for recog- 
nition, were not congenial to marked religious inspiration. During 
many of these years great disturbances passed over the Catholic 
Church, which made themselves felt in distant lands; moreover, the 
Danes were not of a disposition to accept unhesitatingly a religion 
which taught submission and humility as some of its first principles. 
The German Emperor, Otto, invaded Denmark at the close of the 
tenth century, accompanied by Bishop Poppo, and in a decisive battle 
forced the Danish king to assume the Christian religion for himself 
and his people. Naturally such a conversion was of little avail, and 
the worshippers of Odin were loath to accept a faith stamped by the 
submission of a conquered chief. 

Very gradually, however, the Christian religion overcame the 
Odinic system. Monasteries were built in various places, churches 
multiplied, and it is stated that about the year 1300 they numbered 
as many as fifteen hundred. Yet it is questionable whether such a 
condition could have obtained, but for the fact that the bishops 
were prominent as warriors no less than as clerics. 

‘In 1104 the country was separated from the See of Hamburg, 
and seven dioceses were established, with the Archbishop of Lund 
in Sweden as their Primate. By this time the country was de- 
cidedly Catholic, but the majority of the bishops were better fitted 
for the sword and helmet than for the crozier and miter. The most 
renowned of these men was Archbishop Absalen, who died in 1201. 
As a statesman and warrior he rendered his country great services, 
and the world is indebted to him for prevailing upon Saxo Gram- 
maticus to write the famous Chronicles of the Danish Realm, 
which ranks among the classics of Norse history. In this work 
the writer, himself a cleric, reveals much religious devotion and 
piety, and speaks of his masters, the Archbishop and King Walde- 
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mar the First, as men of great spiritual as well as material 


prowess. 

Waldemar the Second in the thirteenth century waged war on 
his pagan neighbors, prompted by the same spirit as the Crusaders. 
During these wars, at the battle of Volmark, 1219, legend relates 
that the Danish flag fell from heaven upon the almost vanquished 
troops, and, inspiring them with renewed courage, carried them on to 
victory. This flag, a white cross in a blood red field, has been 
ever since the national banner of the Danes, and is the oldest na- 
tional flag in existence. When sung in Danish poetry it is always 
described as heaven-descended. 

This may in truth be termed the most brilliant period in the 
history of Catholic Denmark. After King Waldemar the Second 
(also called the Victorious), the country degenerated through in- 
ternal strife, and the clergy appear to have had no influence upon 
the affairs of the nation. In the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the house of Oldenburg ascended the Danish throne in the person 
of Christian I. His successor, Christian II., in 1520 made the first 
attempt to overthrow the hierarchy, and in 1539 introduced a new 
liturgy and consecrated Lutheran bishops. 

From that time the Catholic Church ceased to exercise any sway 
in the country, and in 1613 a royal rescript forbade Catholic priests 
to perform any religious functions under penalty of death. A sub- 
sequent law threatened converts with confiscation of their property 
and banishment. This law prevailed until June, 1849, when the 
last. of the line of Oldenburg, Frederick VII. granted the country 
a new constitution, with absolute freedom of religious worship. 

During the intervening years the Catholic religion was virtually 
an unknown quantity in Denmark. The representatives of foreign 
Catholic countries insisted upon and obtained leave to maintain a 
chapel in Copenhagen. Another chapel was allowed in the fortifica- 
tion of Fredericia in Jutland for the benefit of foreign-hired troops. 
Thus the practice of the Catholic religion was confined to foreigners, 
and in the course of time became an object of suspicion and dis- 
paragement with the Danes, rather than of positive hatred. 

The first man to take up the task of rebuilding a Catholic 
community in Denmark was Father Zurstrassen, a German 
priest, who became pastor of Copenhagen. He died after a few 
years sojourn there, and was succeeded in 1852 by [ather 
Griider, a man of rare gifts, who much endeared himself to the 
Catholic population of Copenhagen, which slowly increased under 
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his pastorate. To him Father von Euch was sent as assistant 
in 1860, shortly after his ordination. The Catholic population in 
Copenhagen then numbered but seven hundred and fifty souls. 

The young priest was a man of singular attainments. His bril- 
liant mind, his power of acquiring and retaining knowledge, his 
studious habits so shortened the years of his schooling, that when 
he attained to the dignity of deacon at Paderborn in the year 1857, 
he found himself too young to proceed for ordination to the priest- 
hood. He was not ordained, therefore, until January 8, 1860, and 
a few months later was sent to Copenhagen as one of the priests 
of St. Ansgar’s Church. 

With characteristic zeal the young priest, being ignorant of 
the Danish tongue, at once set to work to acquire the language. In 
this very act he laid the foundation of the success which attended 
him in after years, and of the great popularity he achieved. For 
years there had been a bitter feud between Denmark and Germany, 
which culminated in 1864 in a war most disastrous to Denmark. 
Before that Father von Euch had acquired the language so well 
that he was entrusted with the management of the Scandinavian 
Church Journal, a weekly Catholic paper. The Journal was said 
to be on the point of failure, but his energy and efficiency brought it 
through the crisis. 

Father von Euch remained four years at St. Ansgar’s Church, 
administering the sacraments in Copenhagen or making journeys 
into the country on missions. During these first years of his priestly 
activity he had great opportunities for developing his spiritual 
power, and of becoming well acquainted with the people to whom he 
ministered. His personal sentiments during this period are summed 
up in a sentence he wrote a dear friend, the Countess Stolberg-Stol- 
berg: “ The word mission has a singular sound to me. It goes to 
the heart. It carries with it Grace, within and without—abundant 
and ever-increasing Grace.” 

After his four years sojourn in the capital, Father von Euch 
was called to Fredericia as vicar of the Church of St. Canute. In 
an area covering nine thousand seven hundred and fifty square 
miles, he was to be the only Catholic priest, but he soon proved him- 
self able to meet the emergency. His first attention was given to 
the little town, where the few Catholics who formed the congrega- 
tion were foreigners. He made it his endeavor to establish a Dan- 
ish congregation, and so well did he succeed that in the two 
decades, during which he presided over the Church of Holy Canute, 
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as it is called, he personally brought into the fold of Holy Church 
two hundred and seven adults and one hundred and twenty children, 
four of whom became priests, three joined a teaching brotherhood, 
and five became Sisters of Charity. 

In the first year of his pastorate, Father von Euch built a tower 
to his church. Notwithstanding the proclamation of religious lib- 
erty, the idea prevailed with the common people that the Catholics 
were not allowed to add spires or belfries to their churches, nor to 
ring bells for their services. To disabuse them of this idea, Father 
von Euch installed two bells in the new tower. So on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, 1865, for the first time in nearly 
three hundred years, the Catholic people of a Danish city were called 
to church by bells joyously pealing forth the praises of God. 

There is an old saying that “the pen is mightier than the 
sword,” but mightier than any weapon, be it for attack or defence, 
is personality. ‘With this great quality his Maker had richly 
endowed the young priest. His splendid personality carried Father 
von Euch on to victory. He won the hearts of those who refused ~ 
to join his flock, as well as the affection of his own people; he was 
able to secure assistance where other men might have expected re- 
sistance. The appearance of the Sisters in Fredericia caused no 
small excitement, for the people realized that the Catholic religion 
was surely returning to the country which had trampled it under 
foot. And when the great work of these gentle women began to 
make itself felt, whether from the school or from the hospital—ever 
for the relief or uplift of humanity—those who had been suspicious 
and scornful became serious, and soon good will and admiration 
were the predominant sentiments felt for Father von Euch and his 
assistants in their noble work. 

Far from confining himself to the little town or its immediate 
vicinity, the energetic priest covered, as far as he could, the whole 
area of the peninsula of Jutland, and thence crossed to the island of 
Fiinen, where in the ancient city of Odense the Church of St. Canute 
stood still as a monument to the most glorious period of Catholic 
Denmark, although now converted into a Lutheran church. The 
work he accomplished in these parts, constituting two-thirds of the 
entire country, cannot be measured by mere words. The cities he 
visited are names unknown to the average American reader. In 
1869, when the Danish mission was raised to an Apostolic Prefec- 
ture, and Father Griider became Monsignor Griider, Father von 
Euch was foremost in a movement which resulted in the establish- 
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ment of four new missions. In many places churches and chapels 
sprung up, and holy Mass was celebrated anew after centuries of 
suppression. In some places foreigners, Catholics whose children 
had been baptized in the Lutheran Church, welcomed the priest as 
a long-lost friend. In others Catholics had to be discovered. In 
one city nineteen were found, in another two, the consolation and 
comfort of their Church having been unknown to them for years 
past. To these places the priest returned from time to time, and in 
every one of them there stands to-day a church or a chapel, with at 
least a regular visit from a priest. 

In December, 1884, Monsignor Griider died, after thirty-two 
years of devoted service to his congregation in Copenhagen. Father 
von Euch had just been called to Osnabriick, Germany, to head 
the Cathedral Chapter there, and was busy preparing for his de- 
parture when his superior died. Immediately pressure was brought 
to bear upon Cardinal Simeoni, then Prefect of the Propaganda, 
to have Father von Euch returned to Denmark to continue the 
labors of the late Prefect, and, as a result, Monsignor von Euch 
shortly after took up his residence in Copenhagen as the head 
of the prefecture. In recognition of the advancement of the Catho- 
lic Church in Denmark, Pope Leo XIII. in 1892 raised Monsignor 
von Euch to the dignity of a bishop, and he was ordained in the 
Cathedral of Osnabriick as the first Danish bishop for many 
centuries. 

During his prefecture and episcopate, Catholic affairs in 
Denmark improved and extended their activities beyond all reason- 
able expectation. The vast experience of his younger years stood 
him in good stead, and he used to the full his great oratorical power. 
He stands in the front rank as a speaker, and on his frequent 
visits abroad at the great conventions pleaded the cause of Catholi- 
cism in Denmark so eloquently as to win generous help from many 
of the faithful in other lands, and even from non-Catholics, par- 
ticularly in Germany. 

Space does not allow us to follow step by step the labors of this 
man, whose work was so full of difficulties, yet so fruitful. A few 
statistics will show the progress of Catholicity in Denmark, due 
principally to his indefatigable efforts. In 1860 Denmark had a 
population of 1,608,362, with 1,240 Catholics. In 1g1o the popula- 
tion was 2,588,919, with 7,870 Catholics, not including a large num- 
ber of Polish laborers, who have lately immigrated to Denmark. 
At the present ratio about two hundred conversions take place an- 
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nually, and it is worthy of notice that the nobility is well represented 
among them, also professional men, artists, and literary men. 
Among the latter should be noted the convert, Johannes Jorgensen, 
one of the leading authors of the country, whose facile pen has, since 
his conversion, championed the cause of Mother Church with 
marked vigor. When Father von Euch came to Denmark in 1860, 
there were only two congregations, with a church for each (Copen- 
hagen and Fredericia). At the death of Monsignor Griidur, Den- 
mark had eight congregations, composed chiefly of converts, with 
sixteen houses of worship. And when, in 1910, Bishop von Euch 
celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest, there were twenty-four 
mission stations in the country, with thirty-six churches and chapels, 
some of which are very beautiful. 

In the same year there were in Denmark seventy-one priests, 
secular and religious. Some of the secular clergy have been prom- 
inent in civic as well as ecclesiastical life. Notable among them are 
the Rev. Clemens Stolp, a German, who built entirely at his own 
cost a fine church and school in the city of Kolding; the Rev. B. 
Hansen, D.D., of Nestved, who was elected several times to a seat 
in the city council, and the Rev. J. L. V. Hansen, who translated the 
New Testament. 

Among the orders represented are the Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Lazarists, Marists, Redemptorists, and others. The Jesuits take the 
lead as teachers and writers on religious-scientific subjects. One of 
their number, Rev. Amandus Breitung, through his writings and 
his brilliant discourses, has gained universal popularity in academical 
circles, both as a theologian and a scientist. 

Seven orders of Sisters are working in Denmark, the Sisters of 
St. Joseph predominating. The work of the orders is greatly appre- 
ciated by the clergy and laity in general, and has contributed much 
to create a kindly feeling towards Catholics in circles where they 
were formerly shunned. In schools and hospitals and as visitors to 
the poor and sick, the Sisters demonstrate in their everyday life 
the great commands of our Saviour, and exercise a benign influence 
in the community where they toil. In the boys’ schools the teaching 
Brothers assist the Fathers with great zeal, and help to make Catho- 
lic education a success in Denmark. 

This, so to speak, is the staff with which Bishop von Euch 
has surrounded himself for the purpose of carrying out his noble 
work. Out of his efforts have sprung innumerable institutions, 
societies, and organizations. Catholic hospitals occupy a prominent 
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place in Denmark; there are also homes for infants and for orphans. 
One institution gives to young girls of the poorer classes a two 
years training in everything pertaining to the work of a house- 
wife, such as cleaning, mending, cooking, washing. Sodalities and 
young people’s associations abound, and guilds have been organized 
—in short, where on his arrival there was but the merest beginning 
of a Catholic community, to-day the Catholic element, though yet 
in its infancy, has become a national feature, and although sub- 
jected to the same enmity by which in this age Holy Church is 
assailed from certain quarters in every country, yet it is constantly 
gaining fresh recognition as a power for good and for the better- 
ment of humanity. 

Bishop von Euch throughout his administration has laid par- 
ticular stress upon the value of the Catholic press as an adjunct to 
his work. From the first we saw him occupying a portion of his 
time as editor of a paper; nor has he ever ceased to give special 
attention to Catholic publications and reading matter for his flock. 
His people have not only the privilege of a weekly and a monthly 
paper, but through his efforts they enjoy the benefits of twenty-two 
public Catholic libraries. Moreover, he has established a diocesan 
library of no less than sixteen thousand volumes, almost entirely 
collected by himself, embodying many valuable works in different 
languages, principally in Danish, German, French, and Italian. 

During his many years sojourn in Denmark, Bishop von Euch 
has become very prominent in the community. His imposing figure, 
his courteous bearing, his dignified presence, his great learning, and 
his burning eloquence have made him popular with all classes and 
all creeds. On the occasion of his jubilee one of the leading daily 
journals of Copenhagen wrote of him: 


Bishop von Euch gives a fine impression of the high dig- 
nity of a Catholic priest, when standing before the glittering 
altar of St. Ansgar’s Church, crozier in hand, mitered and 
vested. As the supreme pastor of his flock, he has come in con- 
tact with large portions of the Danish people, and during his 
many years of labor in this country, he has gained the pro- 
found respect of all through his dignified bearing, his great 
intellect, and rare foresight. He is a man of exceeding knowl- 
edge, and the Danish Kulturgeist has found in him an ap- 
preciative admirer and champion. Bishop von Euch has ac- 
complished a great work for the community, whose venerable 
head he is During the fifty years he has labored in Den- 
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mark, he has not only been a strong and efficient guide for his 
own people, but he has gained the love and appreciation of 
everybody else for his great work in the cause of humanity. 
Whatever opinion one may hold about the Church over which 
he presides, one thing must be admitted: Bishop von Euch 
has exhibited an unfaltering love for the country and the nation 
whither he was sent to labor. 


In the eventide of such a man there can be no gathering gloom, 
but rather a glorious sunset. When eternity’s morning shall break 
upon him, he will surely be of those to whom the greeting shall be 
extended: “ Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord!” 





CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


No longer of Him be it said, 
“ He hath no place to lay His head.” 


In every land a constant lamp 
Flames by His small and mighty camp. 


There is no strange and distant place 
That is not gladdened by His face. 


And every nation kneels to hail 
The Splendor shining through Its veil. 


Cloistered beside the shouting street, 
Silent, He calls me to His feet. 


Imprisoned for His love of me, 
He makes my spirit greatly free. 


And through my lips that uttered sin, - 
The King of Glory enters in. 





ST. AUGUSTINE, THE STUDENT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY HUGH POPE, 0.P. 


SOME story of St. Augustine’s life is, at least, in its 

Mi outlines, familiar to all. Briefly: he was born at 

Tagaste in Numidia, a. D. 354; in early life he fell 

into the prevailing heresy of the Manichees; but 

33 when he had reached his twenty-eighth year he saw 

the futility of their views and passed over to Neo-Platonism. In 

385 he went to Milan as professor of rhetoric in that city. There 

he came under the influence of St. Ambrose, and to his mother’s, 

St. Monica’s, joy, he, in 387, abjured his errors and was baptized, 

being then in his thirty-third year. His mother died almost imme- 

diately, when they were on their way to Africa. Augustine re- 

turned home alone, and for a few years lived at Tagaste. In 391 

he went to Hippo on a visit, and there the Bishop, Valerius, induced 

him to accept the priesthood. Four years later he associated Augus- 
tine with himself in the episcopate. 

Augustine’s life as a Christian may be divided into three 
periods, according to the three great heresies which he combated. 
His first antagonists were his former friends the Manichees; the 
battle with them concerned the origin of evil. His next foes were 
the Donatists of Africa; this dispute turned wholly upon the 
nature of the Church. His last combat—it endured till the day of 
his death—was against the Pelagians, as to the true meaning of 
grace, 

The weapon with which the Saint fought was always the 
Bible. This was the arsenal from which he drew, and in its study 
for the purpose of arriving at truth his life was spent. The attain- 
ment of truth was the absorbing passion of Augustine’s soul. This 
truth he sought and found in the Scriptures: “Lo the Scriptures 
are in the hands of all! There we learn Christ; there we learn 
the Church. If you hold to Christ why do you not hold to the 
Church herself? If you believe in the Christ Whom you read 
of but cannot see, and if you believe in Him because the Scriptures 
are true, then why do you deny the Church which you can both 
see and read of?” Shortly after ordination, when Valerius in- 

*Ep. CV., 17. 
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sisted on making him preach, Augustine writes to him in piteous 
terms: “I ought to study carefully the remedies God has pro- 
vided in His Scriptures; I need by prayer and reading to gain fit 
strength for my soul, that so it may be prepared for this perilous 
task. I did not do this before because I had not the time. For I 
was ordained just at the vacations when we were planning how best 
we could learn the Sacred Scriptures, and were arranging for some 
leisure for this purpose. Indeed, to tell the truth, I knew not at the 
time how ill prepared I was for this present task, which now fills me 
with anxiety and threatens to crush me.” He then begs the Bishop 
to grant him a little time, “ perhaps even till Easter,” that so he 
may study Holy Scripture for the profit of those committed to his 
care.? 

When in earlier days St. Ambrose had proposed to him to study 
the Bible, Augustine made the attempt but found it distasteful.® 
But now in his Catholic life the Bible became his absorbing passion.* 
It is wonderful to think of a man of Augustine’s philosophical and 
literary tastes—he tells us he had been accustomed to read half 
a book of Virgil a day®°—giving himself up wholly to the study 
of those Scriptures which he had once reputed as barbarous! Nor 
was the study of them an easy task for him, even with his prodigious 
learning. He knew little Greek, so he says,® though he shows re- 
peatedly that he had an excellent working knowledge of it;’ he 
knew no Hebrew.® Nothing daunted by these deficiencies, he grad- 
ually gained by assiduous study and meditation a knowledge of the 
letter and the spirit of Holy Scripture which is absolutely unrivalled. 
He endeavored, too, to supply for his deficiencies by wide reading, 
and by repeated appeals for assistance from those who were skilled 
in Biblical lore. Thus it seems certain that he had read Origen’s 
works.® He corresponded frequently with St. Jerome, for whose 


*Ep. XX1., 3, 4, written at the opening of 391 A. D. 

*Conf. IX., v.; cp. ibid., IIL, iv.; VI. v., 7,8; VIL, xx., 26; VIL, xxi., 27. 

*De Doct. Christ., I1., ix.; Ep. CXXXVIL., iii., xviii., and Sermon CCCXXXIX., 
iv., on the beauty of a life devoted to Biblical study and teaching. 

5De Ordine, I., viii., 26. 

*De Trin., III., i., and Contra Petilanum, II., 91; but cp. his discussion of the 
Greek text in his Tract. in Joannem, III., 8; LXXXIII., 2; XCVI., 4, etc.; also 
Ep. CIV., 6, (inter Epp. S. Hier.); De Civ. Dei, XV., xiii. 

"Cf. under note 4. SEp. CL, iv. 

°His words in De Consensu Evangel., I1., xxix., are almost verbatim to those 
of Origen, VI., xviii., in Joannem; similarly in his Tract. XI., iii., in Joannem, St. 
Augustine gives an interpretation of the expression credere in Nomine, which is 
that of Origen, X., xxviii., in Joannem. 
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learning he expresses the profoundest admiration.*° He even pro- 
posed to send students to work under his direction."4 

But this assiduous study of Holy Scripture was not an end in 
itself. It was but a means. The end in view was the salvation of 
souls. For the Bible was the Word of God,!* and was entrusted 
to the Church as containing God’s revelation of Himself;!* the 
Church was to expound it;!* false interpretations of it only served 
to beget heresies.1® Still the Bible was not necessary. It was 
necessitated by sin, he says;'® its real object is to feed our faith, 
our hope, our charity ;*7 “ A man who is built up upon faith, hope, 
and charity, and who holds firmly to these, needs not the Scriptures 
save to instruct others.”2* The Scriptures are lamps lit in the world 
for our guidance to the next world,’® but “ lamps will not be neces- 
sary when that Last Day comes. Then the Prophets will not be 
read to us, we shall not open the Apostle, we shall need no testimony 


De Civ. Dei. XVIIL., xliii.; Ep. LXXIIL., v.; Augustine had read St. Jerome’s 
Liber Questionum Hebraicarum in Genesim, cf. his Qu. XXVI. in Genesim, cp. 
the notes in Vallarsi’s edition of the Opera S. Hier. (Migne, II., col. 1007). So, too, 
Retract. I1., xxxii., St. Augustine remarks that his own notes on the Ep. of St. James 
are poor, because when he wrote them he had not a good translation from the Greek. 

4 Ep. LXXXIIL, v. 

% Enarr. II, in Ps. XC., Sermon II1., i.; Enarr. in Ps. CXLIX., v.; Enarr. in Ps. 
CXLIV., xvii.; Confess. VII., xx.; XIII., xxix.; Contra Adversarium Legis, I1., 
xiii. 

*8Ep. XCIII., xxviii. “ None of us seek the Church in our own righteousness, 
but in the Divine Scriptures: and, in accordance with the Promise, she is easily 
seen ;” again, Ep. CV., xiv., “In the Scriptures we learn of Christ; in the Scriptures 
we learn of His Church. We all have these Scriptures in our hands; why, then, 
do we not all alike hold to the Christ and the Church which are set forth in them?” 
Cp. Ep. CXXIX., ii., and see De Unitate Ecclesie, XLVIII., “ What I want is the 
Church itself. Where is that Church which, by hearing the words of Christ and 
doing them, builds upon a rock?” 

%*“ The Church is our Mother, and her breasts are the Two Testaments of the 
Divine Scriptures.” Tract. in Ep. Joannis, Il., i.; cp. De Moribus Ecclesia, I., 1xi., 
Ixii; De Vera Religione, VII., xii.; and note his beautiful words on love of Holy 
Mother Church, De Quarta Feria, 1X. All are familiar with His famous declaration: 
“T would not believe the Gospel unless the authority of the Catholic Church moved 
me thereto if you, then, hold by the Gospel, I hold by those at whose preach- 
ing I have believed the Gospel.” Contra Ep. Manichai, L., vi. 

%“ For neither are heresies, nor those perverse doctrines which ensnare men’s 
souls and cast them into the pit, begotten save when the good Scriptures are under- 
stood amiss, or when what is not well understood in them is boldly and rashly 
asserted.” Tract. XVIII., i. in Joannem. And again: “ There is no Scripture which 
cannot be easily distorted by those who do not understand it. Wherefore Divine 
Providence permits many heretics, professing divers errors, to arise; that so, 
when they spring upon us questions which we cannot answer, we may be induced 
to shake off our sloth and wish that we knew the Divine Scriptures.” De Genesi 
Contra Manicheos, I., ii. %°De Genesi Contra Manicheos, I1., v. 

" De Trinitate, VIIL., vi.; De Doct. Christ., I., xxxv.; cp. I1., vii.; Enarr. in Ps. 
Sg te A * Ti 

* De Doct. Christ., 1., xxxix. *Enarr. in Ps. CXVIII., Sermon XXIIL., i. 
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of John’s. Then will all the Scriptures be taken away, lit for us as 
they were in the night of this world to serve us as lamps.”?° 

But since the Scriptures are thus the Church’s instrument, com- 
mitted to her as the means for instructing mankind, and so bringing 
them to eternal life, it behooves God’s minister to know them 
thoroughly. And first of all he must know what is and what is not 
Holy Scripture; he must, in other words, make sure that he has the 
complete Canon of Scripture. Thus in his treatise De Doctrina 
Christiana, which is little else than a manual of Scripture study, 
St. Augustine is careful to give the entire canon of Scripture.24, He 
prefaces his list with the warning: “ He, then, will be a careful stu- 
dent of the Divine Scriptures who shall have first of all read them 
in their entirety and obtained a knowledge of them all, at least 
by reading them, if not as yet by understanding them. I refer, of 
course, to those only which are canonical. For the other Books 
will be more securely read by a person who is already instructed in 
the faith...... As regards, however, the canonical Scriptures, let 
a man follow the authority of the many Catholic churches, among 
which are rightly reckoned those which merited to be Apostolic 
Sees, and to be the recipients of the Epistles. A student, then, will 
observe this rule touching the Scriptures which are canonical, 
namely, that he prefers those which are received by all the Catholic 
churches to those which some of these latter do not receive. And as 
concerns those Books which are not received by all the churches, 
he will prefer those which are received by the greater number, and 
by the more important of the churches, to those which are received 
by the fewer and less important churches.?. The canon he pro- 
ceeds to give is identical with that laid down in the Council held at 
Carthage in 419, at which St. Augustine was present,?* and also 
with the Florentine and Tridentine Canon. How often this ques- 
tion touching the true contents of the canon came up for discussion 
in those days may be gathered from the fact that the same canon 
was laid down in the Council of Hippo in 398, also in that of Car- 
thage, 397. So, too, at the close of the year 401, St. Augustine 
had occasion to write to Quintianus: “ Do not cause scandal in the 
church by reading to your people Scriptures which the ecclesiastical 
canons do not admit; for it is by means of such books that heretics 


*Tract. in Joannem, XXXV., ix. "De Doct. Christ., U1., viii. 12, 13. 

2De Doct. Christ., I1., viii., 12. 

* Mansi, Concilia, III., col. 827. The treatise De Doct. Christ. was commenced 
in the year 397, but only finished in 426, four years before the Saint’s death. Cf. 
Retractationes II., iv. 
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—and particularly the Manicheans—are wont to disturb inex- 
perienced minds... . You fail to remember that the Council decided 
which were the canonical Scriptures to be read to God’s people. 
Read again, then, the Acts of the Council, and commit to memory 
what you there read.”** 

Moreover, a student must know the languages of Scripture.”® 
His own deficiency in this respect was a perpetual source of grief 
to St. Augustine, and he was often sorely perplexed by the divergent 
testimonies of the versions. Unfortunately he held that the Sep- 
tuagint version was inspired;*® and its disagreement with the 
Hebrew, as witnessed to by St. Jerome’s translations, was a further 
source of perplexity to him.?* The Latin text, too, was a maze of 
contradictions.*® Hence the anxiety he expresses in the De Doc- 
trina Christiana,”® that students should get a first-hand acquaintance 
with Biblical languages. 

But the great principle with St. Augustine was that of the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. They are written by God’s 
pen: “I seized with eagerness the venerable pen of Thy Spirit, 
and especially the Apostle Paul...... 80 By the Scriptures God 
speaks to us: “O Man! what My Scripture saith, I say!” “ The 
Mediator between God and man, Christ Jesus,...... first of all by 
His Prophets, then by Himself, afterwards by His Apostles, spoke 
as much as seemed good to Him, and also fashioned the Scriptures 
which are termed canonical, and which are of the highest authority. 
In them we put our faith touching those things of which we cannot 
afford to be ignorant, and yet which we are not of ourselves suf- 
ficient to learn.”®* Once more: “ Letters have come to us from 
our Fatherland: we will read them to you...... ,’ and he proceeds 
to quote various passages from Holy Writ.** Or again: “We 
could have believed when He simply spoke. But He did not desire 
to be believed at His mere word; He wished His Scriptures to be 
held to; much as though you were to say to a man when you prom- 
ised him something: Do not believe my word, I will write it to you. 
For since generations come and generations go, and the centuries 
pass while we mortal men give place to and succeed one another, 


“Ep. LXIV., iii. *De Doct. Christ., I1., xiv.-xvi. 

*De Civ. Dei, XV., iii. Cp. XV., xi.; XVIIL., xlii., xliii. This view led St. 
Augustine into the most curious exegesis; see especially the last passage referred 
to from the De Civ. Dei. See also Questiones in Josue, VI., xix.; also Questiones 
in Genesim, I., clxix. 

Ep. LXXI., vi. ad Hier.; also Ep. LXXXII., xxxiv., xxxv., ad Hier. 

8 Ibid. 3th. wi: Conf. VII., xxi., 27. 1 7bid. XIII., xxix., 44. 

De Civ. Dei, X1., iii. *Enarr, in Ps, CXLIX,, v. 
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God’s writings had to remain; it was, as it were, God’s handwriting 
which all who pass by might read.”** And since inspired—nay 
penned by God—Scripture cannot err. “I have learned,” he 
writes to St. Jerome, in words which are now classical: “to treat 
only those Books of Scripture which are termed canonical, with such 
awe and respect as most firmly to believe that none of the authors 
of these Books have committed any error in writing. And if I 
stumble upon anything in their writings which appears opposed to 
the truth, I hesitate not to say that either my copy is defective, or 
that the translator has not understood what was said, or that I 
myself have altogether failed to grasp it. But other books I so read 
that—no matter what the holiness or learning of their. authors— 
I do not believe what they say, simply because those authors so 
thought, but only in so far as they are able to convince me—either 
through the above-mentioned Canonical Books or by valid reason- 
ing—that what they say is not alien from the truth.”®> And on 
another occasion he writes to St. Jerome: “If we once admit in 
high-placed authorities any officious lie, there will remain no single 
thing in these Books which—according as to one person it seems 
hard to practise, to another difficult to believe—may not, according 
to the same pernicious rule, be referred to the officious intention of 
the author who intends to deceive us.”®* His reason for demand- 
ing such absolute veracity from the Sacred Authors is that “ the 
Spirit Who was in the writer...... so judged.”87 Again, when 
preaching to his people on the apparent discrepancies of the nar- 
ratives of the Resurrection, he says: “ Such is the authority of the 
Holy Gospels that, since it was One Spirit that spoke in them, 
that must be true which each one said.”°* Yet with all this Augus- 
tine holds no mechanical view of inspiration: “I dare to say it, 
brethren, perhaps not even John himself told us things as they 
were, but as he was able to tell them. For it is a man who is 
speaking of God; an inspired man indeed, but still a man. Because 
he was inspired, he said somewhat; had he not been inspired, he 
would have said naught. But because he was an inspired man he 
told us not all that was to be told, though he told us what a man 
could.”8® A little further on he puts his finger on what the later 
scholastics were to point to as the very essence of inspiration: 
“When we lift up our eyes to the Scriptures, let us—since these 


*Enarr. in Ps. CXLIV., xvii. 

%Ep, LXXXIL,, iii., and note especially Contra Faustum, XI, v. 

*Ep. XXVIII, iii. De Genesi ad Litteram, V., viii. 
® Sermon CCXXXV., i. *Tract. in Joannem, L., i. 
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Scriptures were delivered to us through the ministry of men—lift 


up our eyes to the mountains whence help shall come to us. Since 
they were men who wrote the Scriptures, they were, therefore, not 
light of themselves; but He was the True Light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world.”*° 

Principles like these gave him great breadth of view. Thus 
when St. John says,*! “ they had rowed therefore about twenty-five 
or thirty furlongs,’ St. Augustine remarks: “We must not pass 
over this number of furlongs.. Not for nothing did he say: ‘When 
they had rowed twenty-fwe or thirty furlongs, then Jesus came to 
them.’ Twenty-five would have done, thirty would have done, more 
especially since his words are those of one who estimates, not of 
one who affirms.’’4? 

From all this follows that irrefragable authority of Holy 
Scripture, on which he is never weary of insisting.** But at the 
same time it is an authority which depends on that of the Church. 
Thus he says to Faustus the Manichean: “ The excellence of the 
Books of the Old and New Testaments which are of canonical 
authority, is quite different from that of the works of later writers; 
for from the time of the Apostles it has been confirmed by the suc- 
cession of bishops and by the churches which have sprung from 
the Apostles, thus these Books are placed, as it were, on a throne on 
high, for the use of every faithful and pious mind.’’** 

The difficulties of the Bible compelled him to formulate certain 
rules for his own guidance. These rules are to be found in the 
treatise De Doctrina Christiana. And since he added the Fourth 
Book, and also chapters twenty-five to thirty-seven of the Third 
Book, in 426,*° these rules are of the greater value, in that they 
represent his mature mind on the subject. Of this work he says: 
“The first three Books help us to understand Holy Scripture; the 
Fourth Book tells us how we are to set forth what we have learned 
from it.”*® It would take us beyond our allotted space were we to 
attempt to give here all the rules laid down by the Saint in his 
various writings. But briefly we may say that his first rule was 
that we must believe what the Bible says. Thus in preaching on 
The Trial of Abraham he says: “ The first thing is to believe that 
what you read so happened, lest, by removing the historical founda- 
tion, you be trying to build in the air.’”*7 Again, preaching on the 


“Ibid. I., vi. “John vi. ro. “Tract. in Joannem, XXV., vi. 
“Confess. VI., v., 8; XII, xxvi., 36; XIII, xv., 16. 
“Contra Faustum, X1., v. * Retract. II., iv., 1. 


* Ibid. “Sermon I1., vii. 
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words: “ He came to it (the fig-tree) and found nothing on it,’** 
he says: “ What the Evangelist wrote, let us say; and when we 
have said it, let us understand it. But that we may understand it, 
let us first believe. ‘For unless ye believe ye shall not understand,’ 
as the Prophet says.’*® And his second principle is: to make sure 
that we have the true text. Thus in addition to the two Epistles 
to St. Jerome already referred to,5° where he speaks so strongly on 
the subject of textual discrepancies, note how he regards the text 
of Scripture as sacrosanct: “In the Greek copies we read right 
cheek,** and greater trust is to be reposed in these copies. But 
many Latin copies have cheek only, and omit the word right.’ 
And again: “If the word good is wanting in the Greek copies 
(from the phrase ‘all good things therefore, whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you,’ where St. Augustine’s Latin translations 
had the word good inserted),°* they must be corrected. But who 
would dare do this? ’’54 

And the third principle is: the multiplicity of meanings which 
rightly belong to many passages of Holy Scripture: “ From one and 
the same passage of Scripture, not one but two or more meanings 
can be deduced—even though we perceive not what he meant who 
penned it; and there is no danger in this, provided such interpre- 
tations can be shown to harmonize with the truth set forth in other 
passages of Holy Writ.’®5 He endeavored to classify these various 
meanings by dividing them into four groups: “ The whole of the 
Scripture which is termed the Old Testament...... is delivered 
in a fourfold manner, viz., according to history, etiology, analogy, 
and allegory. Deride me not because I make use of Greek terms! 
ee ‘According to history,’ then, is Scripture delivered to us 
when we are taught what is written or what was done; also what 
was not done but is only written as though it were done. ‘Accord- 
ing to etiology,’ when we are shown for what cause a thing is said 
or done. ‘According to analogy,’ when we are shown that the two 
Testaments, the Old and the New, are not opposed to each other. 
And ‘according to allegory,’ when we are taught that what is written 
is not to be taken according to the letter, but to be understood figur- 


“Matt. xxi. 19. 

“Is. vii. 9, according to the LXX. text; St. Augustine is very fond of this text, 
e. g., Tract. XV., and XIX., xv., in Joannem. 

“Epp. XXVIII. and LXXXII. 

™ Matt. v. 39. De Sermone Domini in Monte, I., xix., 58. 

8 Matt. vii. 12. “De Sermone Domini in Monte, I1., xxii., 74. 

%De Doct. Christ., I1I., xxvii., 38. 
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atively.”®* He proceeds to show that “our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles made use of all these methods.”’5? 

Another great principle was the unity of Holy Scripture; thus 
he says: “ One and the same Scripture, then—and one and the same 
Commandment, too—when repressing slaves who yearn for the good 
things of earth, is called the Old Testament; when it raises on high 
the minds of men who are burning with desire of the good things of 
eternity, is called the New Testament.”®* And the reason ever 
insisted on in proof of this oneness of the two Testaments is: 
“ Read all the Books of the Prophets, and if you fail to understand 
Christ therein, what could you find more insipid or foolish? But 
if throughout their pages you understand Christ, then not only does 
what you read appeal to your taste, it inebriates you! ”®® And 
a little further on: “ From the Lord indeed comes the Scripture, 
but it has no savor save you understand Christ therein! ”’®° 

St. Augustine’s main principles in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture may be found summarized in the Seven Rules of Tychonius, a 
Donatist. These rules are given and analyzed in the treatise De 
Doctrina Christiana, III., xxii.-xxxvii. The first is: Of Christ 
and His Body, namely, that Christ and His Church form one Per- 
son. The second: Of Christ and His divided Body, namely, that 
good and bad are to be found in the Church. The third: Of the 
Promises and the Law, or, as St. Augustine points out, more cor- 
rectly: Of the Spirit and the Letter. How completely destructive 
of the principles of the Donatists themselves these rules are, is 
sarcastically remarked by St. Augustine.*4 The fourth: Of 
Species and Genus, or Of the Part and the Whole; by this rule is 
meant that in Scripture many things are said of an individual, a 
person, a town, a country, etc.,°? which can only rightly be under- 
stood of a much wider whole, e. g., things are said of Solomon 
which are rightly to be understood of Christ or His Church. The 
fifth: Of the Times, viz., of the mystic numbers occurring in 
Scripture; thus the Transfiguration is referred to by St. Luke 
eight days after the preceding event,®* whereas St. Matthew and 
St. Mark assign it to the sixth day after the preceding event.® 
Under this rule will fall the mystic numbers, three, seven, ten, 


“De Utilitate Credendi, V. % Tbid., VI. 

®Expositio Epistole ad Galatas, No. LVIII. Tract. IX., iii., in Joannem. 

“Tract. IX., v., in Joannem, and see especially Contra Faustum, XXIL., Xciv. ; 
Enarr. in Ps. CXLIIL., ii., and De Moribus Ecclesie, XVI., xxvi. 

"De Doct. Christ., II1., xlii. ® Sermon LXXL., x. 

*Luke ix. 28. ; “Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 1. 
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twelve, etc., which are so frequently used in the Sacred Narrative. 
The sixth rule is entitled Recapitulations, under which heading are 
embraced those places where the chronological order of events is 
disregarded, apparently of set purpose, or where the past is used for 
the future, as in the Prophets.®° The seventh: Of the Devil and 
his Body, i. e., of the kingdom of evil as presented in Holy Scripture. 

These rules are amplified by St. Augustine. He is never 
weary, for instance, of insisting on the principle that many things 
in Scripture have to be taken in an allegorical sense ;** that things 
are figuratively expressed,®* and above all, that Revelation is set 
forth in progressive fashion in the pages of the Bible. “If all 
novelty were profane,” he says, “ it would not have been the Lord 
Who said: ‘A new commandment I give you; nor would the 
Testament have been termed the New Testament; nor would we 
sing throughout the world the New Song! ’’® 

Yet with all his study of the Bible St. Augustine ever felt that 
he but “skimmed the surface” of the Scriptures. Thus he writes 
in 408 or 409 to Paulinus and Therasia: “ After all, we do not 
touch upon these Divine Words; we do not treat of them! ”®® The 
very difficulties of the Bible fascinated him. “ Heresies come and 
go,” he writes to Volusianus about the year 412, “they pass like 
the empires of old; but as for Christ and His Scriptures: What 
mind that yearns for eternity and that feels the shortness of this 
present life, can contend against the light, against the overwhelming 
evidence (culmen) of this Divine Authority?”’® And a little 
further on: “ But Holy Scripture, while accessible to everybody, 
can only be penetrated by exceeding few. What it clearly contains, 
that it says to us; it talks with us like a familiar friend, and it 
speaks without disguise to the heart—whether of the learned or the 
unlearned. And even those things which it hides under the veil of 
mystery, it does not set them forth in lofty eloquence, so that the 
slow and unskilled mind dare not approach—like a poor man fearing 
to come nigh to a rich man—but, in simple speech, it invites all 
alike; and when they come Holy Scripture not only feeds them 
with her manifest teachings, but even exercises them with her 
hidden truths, for she is true, alike in what is clear as in what is 
hidden.”’74 


S Sermon XXII., ii.; XXVIL, v. 

“Sermon XXXIIL., vi.; De Vera Religione, L., xcix.; Sermon LXXIII., ii. 
"De Civ. Dei, XVI., ii., 3; Contra Faustum, XXII, xciv. 
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In his early days as a priest Augustine had, as we have seen, 
begged of his bishop a little time in which to study Holy Scripture. 
The years of anxious toil slipped away one by one, and still he 
pored over the Sacred Page. Not long after his consecration, the 
bishops assembled at the two Councils of Numidia and Carthage 
desired him to devote himself to Biblical study.72 He had, there- 
fore, bargained with his flock that they should leave him free from 
temporal cares for five days in the week, but the compact had not 
been observed."* 

In 426 he reminded his people of this when endeavoring to 
persuade them to accept his nomination of a coadjutor. “ Let me 
now at length,” he said to them, “if God shall grant me a little 
longer time of life, devote that little space, not to sloth nor idleness, 
but to His Holy Scriptures, wherein, as far as He allows and gives 
me strength, I may exercise myself.”’"* 

And so the long life of study, of preaching, teaching, and 
writing drew to a close. Truly a man of the Bible! The Bible is 
God’s revelation to man: we must then study it. But it is replete 
with difficulties: we must then have a guide. And that divinely- 
instituted guide is Holy Church. If we close our eyes to those 
two principles we can never understand St. Augustine’s passionate 
love of Holy Scripture, neither can we enter into the spirit in which 
he interpreted it. 


"Ep. CCXIIL., v. ® Ibid. 
“Ep. CCXIII., vi. See also Mansi, Concilia, IV., col. 540. 


























THE PLACE OF FEAR. 
BY VINCENT MCNABB, 0.P. 


9) WISE man has set it down as his philosophy of life 

Wi that the beginning of wisdom is a noble fear—the 
fear of God. It is even more undeniable that only on 
a foundation of fear can certain heights of heroism 
be raised. The true hero, like the true saint, is not a 
man who lacks fear, but who conquers it. Even his heroism, like 
all his achievements in life, is a conquest; and that most difficult 
of all—over himself. Yet his victory does not destroy, but bridles 
fear, which remains forever within him a fierce steed champing 
the bit. : 

Some natures are almost incapable of fear. They face death 
without the quivering of a lip, or the loosening of a limb. Where 
others cower and shrink, they stand and almost exult. On the 
battlefield they never hesitate, but take their place in the deadliest 
spot as unconcernedly as they would lead their partner in a dance. 
On land or sea where there is need of some desperate undertaking, 
they are amongst the few who are at once ready to take their life 
gaily in their hands. 

Yet their fearlessness, if not a fault, is almost a failing. It 
is based not on any conquered fear, but on something like a missing 
sense. Theirs is the fearlessness of little witless children, who, 
whilst the storm rages, will play and frolic in the alleyways of a 
ship, when the men of the sea are doubly lashed to their post of duty 
by hemp and fear. These fearless ones know not what it is for fear 
to beat down the gates of the heart, and freeze every pulse of blood 
within the veins. They have never borne in their very bodies, 
and in spite of their will, a fear which is as real as the pains of a 
bruise or the heats of a fever. 

Others have had their whole life colored with dread. Every 
day at its dawning has been an offered, and timidly accepted, battle 
with death’s nearest kinsman, fear. Every day at its close has 
had to record a battle lost or a battle won. Yet if at the day’s 
close a Te Deum is sung, it is with a lowly eye upon the undecided 
battle of to-morrow; and if no Te Deum but a dirge closes the 
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day’s defeat, the tears of sorrow are dried by the thought that the 
victory of to-morrow may wipe away to-day’s. 

Life with its unceasing struggle with principalities and powers, 
and its fateful ethical battles, would be almost unbearable were 
it not for the lesser victories of the soul. Ethics are the substance 
of life; and etiquette, the lesser ethics, its sweetness. Yet it some- 
times happens that some souls to whom the ethical life is a pitched 
campaign, have little room for the lesser sweetening victories of 
etiquette. A battlefield is not the most favorable spot for life’s 
amenities. 

In the same way it sometimes happens that life’s lesser victories 
are ungained by the great souls to whom the substance of life is a 
long, stubborn campaign against themselves. These men are heroes 
to those who know all, and cowards to those who know but a part. 
But when the soul, in whom fear is native and unsleeping, accepts the 
lesser challenges of life, the victories won give them a sweetness 
which is victory’s most engaging quality. These men are the flower 
of heroes—the knights not only sans peur, but sans reproche; who 
to the splendid heroism of the battlefield have added the sober 
heroism of the home and the city gates. 

It has been said that as all philosophy is the philosophy of 
death, so is all fear the fear of death. But it has been better said 
that all fear should be the fear of sin. For this reason it happens 
that those often fear death least whose sins should make them 
fear it most; and those fear it most whose sinlessness of life 
should rob death of its sting. David wrote a psalm whose essence 
is the phrase, “ My sin is ever against me.” The whole psalm 
might appear to some of us as a singularly craven production; the 
work of a wretched god-worshipper, whose chief emotion was fear. 
Had we no historical account of its writer, internal criticism 
might suppose him to be a miserable fanatic devoid of manliness. 
Yet the writer was the Shepherd King David, his country’s liberator, 
and one of the most warlike and engaging characters of history. 
There were very few forces in the world able to cast fear into this 
warrior heart. Yet he feared God, nobly as a warrior should, with 
a fear begotten of love. : 

It is part of the necessary psychology of nations to understand 
their songs, and still more their psalms and prayers. The careless 
thinker might easily suppose that the solemn minors of a people’s 
poetry and liturgy betokened a sorrowful and gloomy national 
characteristic. Almost every national treasury of song is the con- 
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tradiction of this inexpert psychology. One striking example is 
the literature of the thirteenth century, which has given us the 
Dies Ire. Another hymn or song of the century is the Salve 
Regina. What will internal criticism judge when confronted with 
such tenderness shot with terror, as is found in the stanza? 


To Thee do we cry poor banished children of Eve; 
To Thee do we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this 
valley of tears. 


Yet it is not commonly remembered that this strange blend of 
sweetness and fear was often a war song; and a war song of 
the men who went with Richard the Lion-Hearted and St. Louis 
into the mysterious East against the victorious Mohammedans. It 
was the song not of cowards but of heroes. Richard the Lion- 
Hearted bewailing his sins that had prevented him from walking the 
streets of the Holy City, is a noble type of manhood, which the mere 
name of the hero should prevent us from associating with cowardice. 

The beginning of all heroism is then a noble fear of sin. The 
other fears with which mankind is full, can be curbed and even 
driven out by this master fear. Hardly any follower of Christ has 
written so much on fear as has St. Peter, whose weakness was to 
have been overbold. Most of the philosophy of his fall and resur- 
rection is summed up in his consummate phrase, “ Be not afraid 
of their fear, and be not troubled.” He would have us remember 
that just as a man may believe in faith and love his love, so may he 
be afraid of fear. He even suggests that the most perilous of all 
fears is thus to be afraid wrongly of being afraid. “ Non timeo 
timere’”’—“TI do not fear to fear”—might almost be the motto 
of the new Peter. 

No man can choose not to fear. He can choose only between 
two fears—a fear which is the way of death, and a fear which is a 
hero’s gateway through a thousand deaths unto life. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON, POET AND MYSTIC. 
BY JOSEPH L. O'BRIEN, M.A. 


aN 1893, a modest, little volume, bearing the title Poems, 

m@ by Francis Thompson, was placed upon the book 

marts of London. There was little in its coming to 

attract attention. The author was unknown, the 

edition small, and despite favorable notices in the 

leading reviews, the book met with very little success. However, 

it did produce somewhat of a sensation in the critical world, and won 

many warm admirers among the arbiters of literary taste. The far- 

sighted began to speak of a new poet of great power and promise. 

In 1895, Thompson’s Sister Songs was published, and in 1897, 

New Poems. Like his first publication, neither of these books was 

well received by the book-buying world, but again the critics felt 

constrained to analyze, sift, extol, and damn the genius of the poet. 

For something in his poetry grasped them, and whether they liked 

it or not (and there were many who did not), they were not able 

to lay it aside after a cursory reading with commonplace words 
of praise or blame. 

Twenty years after the publication of that first volume of 
Poems, a definite edition? of Thompson’s work was put forth, but 
Thompson was no longer the unknown. Gradually he came to his 
own, and now occupies the place in English literature which his 
earliest friends felt would one day be his. Time proved the keen- 
ness of their insight, and rewarded their confidence. For to-day 
Thompson is the one poet of his period who is placed, unreservedly, 
in company with the masters of English poetry. 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper. 


In these lines Thompson proclaims the future success of his 


1The Works of Francis Thompson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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poetry—a prophecy which, even now, has been completely fulfilled. 
For the world is only too anxious to glean from the works of its 
great poets—the world which ofttimes seems to have no time nor 
place for poets themselves. And Thompson was a great poet. In 
his legacy to posterity, every element which goes to make up great 
poetry is found in abundance. And so the world gleans and is 
glad. 

In Thompson’s poetry we have the luxury of musical verse 
and the glory of bright imagery. His poems are masterpieces of 
verbal harmony. His ear was ever attuned to the word which 
would best preserve the vigor of his thought, and at the same time 
express it most felicitously. He had the instinct of a philologist 
for the exact meaning of words. Under his pen obsolete words 
take on a new life, new words are hit off, red-hot, on the anvil of 
his inspiration, and common words are clothed with a new and 
charming beauty. At times his verses rush on with breathless 
speed, sacrificing lesser melodies, ultimately to gain a superb har- 
mony. Now they vibrate like the blast of many golden-mouthed 
trumpets; now they peal like a mighty organ; now they throb like 
a harp; now they wail like a violin. At times they gain a sym- 
phony effect and give an amazing exhibition of the power of mere 
words, which have come down 


Grimy and rough-cast still from Babel’s bricklayers. 


As an example, we offer the opening lines of The Hound of 
Heaven. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


4 
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His figurative language is apt, brilliant and daring. Nothing 
is too great to withstand the all-embracing power of his imagination. 


The angels a-play on its fields of Summer (their wild wings rustled 
his guides’ cymars) 

Looked up from disport at the passing comer, as they pelted each other 
with handfuls of stars. 


Nothing is too small to escape the penetrating vision of his eye. 
He is equally at home with the sun and the moon and the stars; 
he plays with the earth and twines her tresses about him; he 
laughs in the eyes of ‘norning, and laments with death-stricken 
day. He bathes in the colors of the sunset, and clangs the cymbals 
of the fiery occident. He treads on the hem of the sweeping gar- 
ments of night, and weaves the fabric of his dreams of the silver 
beams of the moon. He revels in the perfumes and tints of the 
flowers, and wins their secrets with a loving familiarity. Then he 
forsakes the visible world, and delves into the intricate, inner nature 
of man. He lays bare the soul, reaching out toward the Infinite, 
and voices the secret aspirations which well up in the heart of 
every man. 

Plato says that “ words form the body of a composition, and 
thought forms the soul.” And so, if there was nothing more to 
Thompson’s poetry than the music of words and the wizardy 
of figure, while it would still boast of some beauty, it would be the 
beauty of a corpse—a cold, lifeless thing. As the soul of man is 
the animating principle, so it is the soul of poetry—thought—which 
makes it a living thing. Thus, the nobler and more sublime the 
thought expressed, the nobler and more sublime will be the poem. 

Thompson’s thought, at all times, is preéminently Catholic. In 
an age whose dominant note is a sort of a mystic-materialism, 
Thompson’s poems float across the mind of the Christian reader like 
a refreshing breeze laden with the perfume of newly-mown fields. 
His Muse is under the saving influence of revealed religion, and 
she glories in her heritage. Built upon the solid-rock foundations 
of Christian truth, his poems rise to stately proportions, rich in the 
trappings of consummate art. In his own magnificent appreciation 
of the unfortunate Shelley, Thompson laments that “ during the 
last two centuries the Church has relinquished to aliens the chief 
glories of poetry.” But later on he tells us “ that there is a change 
of late years: the wanderer is being called back to her father’s 
house, but we would have the call yet louder, we would have the 
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proffered welcome more unstinted.” How much Thompson con- 
tributed by the mastery of his poems to reclaim the exile, the future 
alone can tell. But this the present does know and proclaim: 
the religious tone of his poetry is its crowning glory. When treating 
of religious subjects he soars to the highest points of his inspiration. 
The woof and web of his greatest poems is woven of a spiritual 
fabric. In him we have the distinctive marks of the truly great 
poets—and we have one mark which is missing in many of them— 
an open, fearless and confident profession of the greatness and | 
glory of God. if 

Thompson is essentially a contemplative and subjective poet. 'q 
And this is the root of the so-called obscurity of much of his poetry. 
His was a constant struggle to express the Infinite. He was occu- 
pied with the soul of things. 












How praise the woman, who but know her spirit. 









One may master his Latinisms, his archaisms, and his inversions, 
one may analyze his poetry as much as one pleases, yet they will 
remain sealed books, unless one is ready to follow the poet into the 
inner castle of the soul—to withdraw for a time from this world 
of men and things. ‘Thompson existed in this world of ours—but 
he lived in another with his mistress, poetry. For her sake he was 
content to be judged a fool—as the world judges. For her sake 
he went down into the valley of renunciation as willingly as St. 
Francis of Assisi went down for his mistress, divine poverty, or 
Blessed Henry Suso for his, divine wisdom. As a man, Thompson 
was a failure. But out of his failure as a man was born his suc- 
cess as a poet. For poetry he sacrificed all, home and friends, 
and even the good opinion of the world. Submerged, an outcast 
of the London underworld, penniless, homeless, a derelict on the 
ocean of life, his soul dwelt with his mistress in the land of Luthany, 
in the palaces of immortal song, and in his heart of hearts he was 
cheered by echoes of celestial music: Poetry weaned him from 
the world, only to bring him nearer to God. He saw “ through the 
lamp, Beauty, the Light, God.” 


















But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
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Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


From poetry he learned the lesson of true Christian mysticism 
—to pass, ab exterioribus ad interiora, ab interioribus ad superiora, 
from the world to the soul, from the soul to God. 


“ By this, O Singer, know we if thou see. 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is here, 
When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is there, 
Believe them: yea, and this—then art thou seer, 
When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here! lo there!—ah me, lo everywhere! ” 


Thompson looked upon his vocation as a poet as a sacred 
calling, a sort of anointed priesthood working for the honor and 
glory of God. “To be the poet of the return to nature is some- 
what,” he writes, “but I would be the poet of the return to God.” 
He rose from nature up to nature’s God. 


Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
* * x * 


Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth ; 


although he had sought rest on nature’s bosom and thought for a 
time, he had found it. 


“ Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me” (said I) “ your delicate fellowship ; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies, 
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but he soon learned 


All things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 


In such lines from The Hound of Heaven, and in many others 
scattered throughout his poems, Thompson is indeed the “ poet of 
the return to God.” Like another Isaias he thunders out his mes- 
sage to the modern world, and if the world will not listen to priests, 
it may perchance listen to a poet, and pause long enough to realize 
the existence of God. 

Out of Thompson’s mysticism springs his delicate sense of the 
harmony of creation. United with the Absolute, he perceives, 
under the thousands of different forms which go to make up nature, 
God, the Guiding Principle of all. 


All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linkéd are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower | 
Without troubling of a star. 


’ 


Or again— 


That I do think my tread, 
Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars. 


When he writes 


From sky to sod, 
The world’s unfolded blossom smells of. God, 


he was reaching out to that height of illumination won by St. 
Francis of Assisi or St. Teresa, when they spoke most intimately 
of things divine. 

Thompson’s friend and admirer, the poet Coventry Patmore, 
said of him, “ He is of all men I have known the most naturally 
Catholic.” The truth of this tribute is easily proven from Thomp- 
son’s poems—poems saturated with the spirit of Catholicism. The 
nearer Thompson drew to his Father, God, the more he reflects 
the grandeur of his Mother, the Church. The mysteries of the 
Catholic religion are the inexhaustible source from which he drew 
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his most fiery inspiration, and the Church’s liturgy is the store- 
house from which he drew many of his most telling figures. 

Resurrection, the corner-stone of the Catholic faith, is the 
constant recurring theme throughout his poems. Man’s journey on 
earth is not a passage from life to death, but rather a passage from 
death to life. 


Hark to the Jubilate of the bird 
For them that found the dying way to life! 


The cycles of the year prove to the poet, not the death of things, 
but the re-birth. Spring with its promise of future harvest, or 
autumn with its threat of sterility and death, are, for him, only 
symbols of a life which knows no death. 


For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 

And all the firsts are hauntings of some Last, 

And all the springs are flash-lights of one Spring. 
* * * * * 


All dies, and all is born; 
But each resurgent morn, behold, more near the Perfect Morn. 


This same thought is more fully developed in the lines: 


death hath in itself the germ of birth. 
It is the falling acorn buds the tree, 
The falling rain that bears the greenery, 
The fern-plants moulder when the ferns arise. 
For there is nothing lives but something dies, 
And there is nothing dies but something lives. 
Till skies be fugitives, 
Till Time, the hidden root of change, updries, 
Are Birth and Death inseparable on earth; 
For they are twain yet one, and Death is Birth. 


The morning sun in the glory of its splendor, climbing to the 
zenith of its power, is to Thompson a symbol of God, the Creator, 


nurse at once and sire! 
Thou genitor that all things nourishest! 
The earth was suckled at thy shining breast, 


and in the evening, as it fades away and leaves the world to dark- 
ness, it becomes a symbol of the God-man, dying on Calvary. 
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Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 
And His stained brow did vail like thine to night, 
Yet lift once more Its light. 
And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 


In Orient Ode, the course of the sun brings to the poet’s mind 
the beautiful service of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the sun is a symbol of the sacramental Christ, before Whom 
the faithful bow down at Exposition. The figure is one of the 
grandest ever conceived by any poet, and its execution is one of the 
finest pieces of Thompson’s work. What fervent Catholic can read 
the following lines without an almost overpowering emotion! 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest © 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 

Yon orbéd sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 

The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed,—ere the frail fingers featly 

Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 

Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


O salutaris hostia, 
Que cali pandis ostium! — 


In all of his major poems, Thompson is mystic and symbolist. 
Mystic because he sought and found union with the Absolute—sym- 
bolist because all things became symbols of the things he saw in God. 
His limitations and shortcomings are the limitations and shortcom- 
ings of language as a means of expression. Words are poor instru- 
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ments to express the thoughts and reflections of a soul tuned to the 
pitch of the Infinite. For adequate expression a seer, such as 
Thompson, would need 


That high speech which angels’ tongues turn gold. 


Thompson will never be a popular poet. He will never attract 
those who are too firmly anchored to the things o. this world. 
Ordinary readers will be content with ordinary poets, of which 
there is no dearth. But to those of a finer and gentler spirit who 
are tempted to follow the darting of his swallow-like fancy into 
the far skies of exalted imagery and supernal thought, Thompson’s 
poetry will be welcome. And they will lay him aside with a feeling 
of great satisfaction and earnest thanksgiving, that our literature 
has been enriched by the songs of a poet so Catholic, so inspiring, so 
mystically sweet. 

The third volume of this complete edition of Thompson’s works 
is made up of selections from his prose writings. For many years he 
was a contributor to London literary magazines, especially the 
Academy and the Atheneum, and the selections are, for the most 
part, critiques on famous men of letters written for these journals. 
Thompson’s prose is characteristic, but other than his famous essay 


on Shelley, it in no way approaches the artistic level of his poetry. 


“ Prose ” in Thompson’s own words, “ is clay;” poetry “ the white, 
molten metal,” an opinion which reflects his dissatisfaction with all 
prose in general, and with his own prose in particular. By journal- 
ism he gained bread, mayhap, but by poetry he won fame. The 
closing years of his life appear to have been heavy on his hands, 
because the wells of his poetic inspiration were all run dry. Most 
of his prose was written because he could no longer write poetry. 
Yet Thompson’s admirers are glad to have this volume of his prose, 
inasmuch as it throws many interesting sidelights on himself. In 
writing of other poets he discovers to us hidden chambers of his 
own soul. Two pieces of fancy, Mestitie Encomium and Finis 
Coronat Opus, strongly reminiscent of Poe, contain some brilliant 
passages. Throughout the volume epigrams and paradoxes are 
scattered in abundance, which, like glowing lines of his poetry, have 
a Thompsonian way of fastening themselves upon the reader. In 
a word, Thompson’s prose lacks the verility of his poetry. It has a 
tendency toward floridness, which may be dazzling, but which 
carried too far is dangerous. And Thompson did not altogether 
avoid the danger. 





THE RED PIPE. 
BY ‘ OLIVER.” 


Rye ALISTOGA lingered a moment in his ascent to look 

VS yy back at the lodge, now full of memories to him, when 

the sharp sound of hoofs on the gravel came again 

familiarly to him, and the glint of red cloth through 

the trees. The next moment the girl’s horse came in 

sight racing wildly, Unanimi swaying dangerously in 

her saddle; while behind them lumbered an immense bear, whose 

angry woofs he could already hear. The parti-colored trappings 

streamed out behind the pony, alarming him still more; but they also 

served, he could see, to delay and annoy the bear, blowing into his face 

and once almost winding around his head. The girl held to her seat 

most wonderfully, seeing that her saddle girths had been loosened, 
and the saddle balanced from side to side. 

“ Talistoga took in the situation at once. He had never before 
seen a bear of such size or color, nor one so devilishly intent on 
mischief. On they came, the horse neighing piteously in terror, and 
the bear gaining now that the uprise of the hill helped his short fore- 
legs. The young man instinctively slid down to a lower level, and 
then resting his gun on the bough of a tree, he kept the bear covered 
until it should come closer for good shooting. It would not do to 
miss, for the girl’s life was in great danger. 

“She looked wildly from side to side, all the time sending forth 
quick cries after the manner of women, and searching the hillside with 
her eyes. Suddenly from among the trees there burst forth a jet of 
flame and the bark of quick thunder; her horse, put to the utmost 
terror by this new danger, bounded wildly in the air, lashing out at 
bear and flying saddle cloth, and then with a cry that was almost 
human fled into the open lodge. The girl losing her balance rolled 
forward to the ground, and lay there motionless. 

“ Talistoga had waited for the wild procession to reach him be- 
fore he fired. Then with careful aim he turned the large muzzle of 
his musket full on the broad breast of the bear, and fired. The 
fierce animal was in the act of standing upright, in order to sweep 
rider and horse to the ground, when he received the charge of slugs 
and hand-made leaden bullets full in the breast, where Talistoga 
wished them to lodge. It bent its head as if to examine what had 
struck it, and then suddenly collapsed headforemost to the ground. 
Bear and girl lay not ten feet apart. A convulsive twitch of its great 
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forearms, and it lay still, its breast blown wide open so that its heart 
was exposed. 

“ Talistoga, seeing that the bear was dead, ran at once from his 
covert to the aid of the girl. She was recovering by this time, and 
her eyes rested on him with wonderment between her gasps for breath. 
In the interview she had not seen his gun, nor could she have known 
its use had she seen it. The sudden release from dreadful danger 
was too great for her mind to take in and believe her rescuer human. 
The fire and thunder, followed by the fall of the bear, all of which she 
had glimpsed as she went over the horse’s back, impressed her con- 
fused senses with the belief that the young man was a preternatural 
being, and so she fainted again. This second weak spell did not last 
long, however, and when she opened her eyes, she was able to regard 
him with a more constant gaze. 

“* My brother’s words were true,’ she murmured, flushing as if 
she now owed him an apology. ‘ He is of another country, as I might 
have known by his dress; but his speech is the speech of the Dakotas, 
and so his blood must be ours. I fear to look upon him ’—and her 
eyes blinked—‘ for he may be the messenger of the Great Spirit sent 
to save a wayward girl from death.’ 

“ By this time she had managed to reach her knees. Before he 
had thought of her intention, she caught his hand and placed it meekly 
on her head. ‘My mother’s daughter accepts the message of our 
sacred pipe. Long ago, when first she was commissioned to guard it, 
she saw the face of Talistoga in its clouds when she smoked it; and 
so she lived in hopes of meeting him one day. She is a chief’s daugh- 
ter, and many would marry her, but she waited, and now he has come.’ 

“Talistoga stroked her hair—not knowing what better to do— 
and raised her to her feet. He was about to speak, when the rush of 
horses and horsemen interrupted him, and the next moment he was 
looking into the faces of many young warriors. Their horses plunged 
and shied wildly from the dead bear, but not a man lost his seat or re- 
moved his eyes from the girl and her rescuer. They were—with one 
or two exceptions—all young men, and were painted for the warpath. 
Knives of flint and awkward hatchets of stone hung at their girdles ; 
and shields of leather, quaintly painted, with bows and arrows in 
sheafs, joggled from their saddles. He noted that the youngest war- 
riors did not carry hatchets, but the more easily used pogamoggans, 
or skull-crackers. What riveted Talistoga’s attention most, however, 
were the scalps which each man proudly carried pendent from his arm. 
He could see that they were returning. triumphant from some raid 
among their enemies; and that, were it not for this unlooked-for in- 
terruption, they would now be singing and dancing exultantly around 
their war lodge. 

“In the middle of this silent survey Unanimi’s pony neighed 
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faintly from the interior. The girl, shaking the dust from her robes 
and rubbing her arms where the bruises showed, turned to the ex- 
pectant circle of silent horsemen, and related the story of her en- 
counter with the bear. She said nothing of the previous meeting 
with the young man, or of their smoking the sacred pipe 
together, much less of her finding him within the lodge, but adroitly 
limited her adventure to the narrowness of her escape, and the won- 
derful way in which the stranger—already able to speak her tongue 
—had rescued her from death. She limped as she walked over to her 
brother, who was one of the warriors, and rested herself against 
his knee. ; 

“ Talistoga, marveling how the girl could tell her story so fully 
and yet conceal so much of it—being rather blunt himself and 
straightforward, as he had been taught—had then in turn to tell how 
he had wandered by accident on their lodge while out scouting in 
a strange country, for he himself came from the land of fir trees 
many, many sleeps away. He took little pride in the exploit by 
which he redeemed his young sister of the Dakotas from death. No 
animal could live in the presence of his fire-gun when he wished to 
kill. His sister had been badly frightened, and perhaps hurt. Would 
someone bring her horse? 

“Wonder and astonishment were openly depicted on the counte- 
nances of the warriors as they listened to these details. To them the 
great bear of the mountains was ever an object of terror, to be at- 
tacked only in force and from safe positions; yet here was this strange 
young man who made no boast of killing the fierce animal in its wild- 
est rage. Moreover, if the story were true—and the dead bear, dis- 
embowelled, lay there to prove it—he carried with him a wonderful 
instrument which threw out fire and killed by its smoke. So they dis- 
mounted to a man, and crowded round him to examine the marvel at 
closer range. Talistoga held up his gun and showed it to them; and 
they touched and caressed his shining knife and steel hatchet, as arti- 
cles with the use of which they were better acquainted. But Una- 
nimi, who stood by, noted that the stranger was head and shoulders 
above the tallest of her tribe, and she was not displeased thereat. 

“In the middle of this examination, while exclamations of won- 
der and astonishment were passing from mouth to mouth, a loud cry 
from the interior of the lodge turned every head in that direction. 
A young warrior came rushing out, bearing in his outspread palms the 
sacred pipe, now shivered into fragments. The pony had trampled 
and bruised it into the earth; it was still warm from his feet. Talis- 
toga saw that the pipe was broken beyond repair: the bowl and base 
were in two pieces, and the feathers were crushed and soiled. 

“A painful silence fell upon the group, which but a moment 
before had been all life and wonderment; with one accord every eye 
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turned to the girl in sorrow and question. There was something 
patient yet ominous in their glances, some danger to Unanimi which 
Talistoga could not at once fathom. So he moved closer to her; 
and tried to read their faces. 

“The warrior bearing the remains of the broken pipe advanced 
into the ring, which was now silently made to receive him. Talis- 
toga’s outfit no longer interested them. The girl retained her self- 
possession, although Talistoga could see her tremble and blench. 

“* My sister sees the pipe of our fathers, how it is broken and 
desecrated. We know it is not our sister’s fault, yet what shall we 
say to the Seven Chiefs and the old people when we bring it back to 
them in pieces?’ The speaker was a middle-aged warrior, one of the 
few mature men among them; and he spoke in sorrow, slowly. 

“*T can say nothing but what you already know. If my pony has 
brought me death, so let it be. I leave the decision with our chiefs.’ 
And she bowed her head against the face of her pony who had 
sought her out. 

“*The Great Spirit can ask no such sacrifice,’ Talistoga ex- 
claimed, unable to bear the sight of the girl in grief. ‘This daugh- 
ter of the Dakotas is innocent. She has already almost given her 
life for your pipe. It has had its day, and now it has been destroyed 
because the spirits need it no longer. Think you that this young girl 
met the bear and came near being killed; that her horse in his agony 
threw her sorely to the ground, and then ignorantly stamped your 
holy instrument under foot, having through fear sought safety in 
your lodge; and that I, a stranger, should be on the spot, having come 
a thousand miles, to save her; unless the Great Spirit had decreed 
its destruction? Moreover, I have slain in her defence the animal 
which we Abenaki hold in great reverence because its claw is the 
talisman of our tribe. The girl is innocent—do these things happen by 
chance?’ 

“* My brother speaks well,’ the elderly warrior replied, ‘ but the 
question must be decided by our chiefs and old people. The safety of 
our tribe is bound up with the safety of the pipe. I fear to speak.’ 

“* Brothers I go with you to see that no harm befalls the girl.’ 

“They accepted his offer without further question, and im- 
mediate preparations were made for their departure. The offending 
pony was again saddled; the girl collected into her bedraggled saddle 
cloth the parts of ,the sacred pipe, and Talistoga held her trembling 
pony while she mounted. Ina short while a silent procession of horse- 
men, with the girl in their midst, filed down the incline in the direc- 
tion of the home encampment. Talistoga alone walked on foot, hold- 
ing the bridle rein of the girl’s horse. It was a gloomy procession, 
for there was not a heedless youth in it who did not realize that a 
crisis had come to his tribe through the loss of its sacred talisman. 
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They were also moved with anxiety for the fate of the girl, and Talis- 
toga took it as a favorable sign that they were all willing to champion 
her innocence. 

“Still the girl herself was downcast; not so much, he knew, 
for her own sake as for the loss of an object so dear to her, and so 
closely woven with the history of her family. 

“*Tt is fate,’ she said, as he tried to comfort her. ‘It is fate, 
and we must bide by it.’ 

“*The Abenaki do not fear fate,’ he answered gruffly. ‘They 
fight.’ He stalked stolidly onward by the side of her pony, indifferent 
to the reawakening interest of the young men, his companions. 

“ At any other time, the return of young warriors from their 
first war path, covered with blood and bearing the scalps of their 
enemies, would have drawn an exultant welcome from the younger 
members of the tribe—from mothers also and sweethearts—but no 
such noisy outcry greeted them. The usual herds of horses, each herd 
under its own leader, frolicked across their road as they entered the 
outskirts of the encampment, and old women could be seen here and 
there grinding corn; but life seemed to have departed, with its bustle 
and activities. Talistoga shrewdly guessed that the village had gone to 
the waterside to view the wonders of La Salle’s ship. And so it 
turned out to be. Azoa and his scouts had reached the encampment 
while Talistoga was viewing it from the hill, or pleading his case with 
Unanimi. 

“With noticeable ceremony the cavalcade accompanied the girl 
to the door of her father’s lodge, and there left her with her brother. 
It was somehow made plain to Talistoga that she was a prisoner of 
her tribe until the elders should pass on her case. 

“ He in turn was fain obliged to leave her with her brother. His 
parting salute was as ceremonious as any that went before. ‘My 
sister lives,’ he said, and then he quietly added: ‘ Let her not forget 
that the Abenaki go in canoes, and that the run of the water is to- 
wards the land of the fir trees.’ The girl bent her head, and silently 
left him. 

“Thenceforth for days there was deep grief within the borders 
of the Dakotas. From his camping place on the deck of the ship 
Talistoga made daily adventures through the village, with the hope of 
meeting Unanimi, but her brother informed him at last that until she 
had been pronounced guiltless of all neglect of the sacred pipe, even 
her relatives could have but little converse with her. 

“La Salle chafed at the delay; he wished to begin trading at 
once with the Dakotas, but they refused with short words. They 
wanted hatchets and knives and firearms like that of the young Aben- 
aki, and their women wanted colored stuffs and shining beads, but 
their hearts were sad and they could not chaffer. 
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“The Frenchman, when he learned the story, called Talistoga, 
and taking him apart said to him, ‘ My son, they tell me that you 
would take to wife the young woman now about to be tried for the 
loss of the pipe of the Dakotas. She loves you, and you saved her 
life. You did well. If death hover over her from the judgment of 
her own people, be the son of a chief, and steal her to safety. Old 
Francois returns, soon to the slakes and beaver-dams of the Hurons. 
My son and his wife can go with him, and I will add the Abenaki 
who do not care to go down the Great River. Be silent.’ 

“And that day Talistoga helped the old hunter to lute 
and make ready his canoe. The young Abenaki who were homesick, 
also prepared their canoes, outfitting with provisions and spare 
paddles. 

“The great council that was called to deliberate over the fate of 
the girl, and the future of the tribe, sat in circles on the flat prairie 
at the foot of the hill. All the Seven Chiefs of the Dakotas were 
present—an inmost half-circle—and old dames, too feeble to move 
quickly, at which both Abenaki and Micmac wondered, for they did 
not admit women to their council fires. Yet Unanimi’s father, who 
was the greatest of the Seven Chiefs, took no part in the trial of his 
daughter—as was fitting—but sat near her where she stood alone 
before the judges. He was the war chief of the tribe, and behind him 
were banked the best fighters. Report said that they would not 
suffer harm to come to the girl. Many of the people were on horse- 
back, and their horses ranged in circles outside the rows of sitters. 
Young women were there on horseback also, a pretty moving picture 
with their yellow tunics and glowing trappings. La Salle looked on 
from the space allotted by courtesy to himself and his retinue of 
French and Indians; while Talistoga, being a witness, stood to hand 
near the girl’s father. 

“The remains of the sacred pipe were deposited on a colored 
mat between the chiefs and the small fire that blazed so indifferently 
in the sunlight. Near the broken instrument—as if still charged 
with the care of it—stood Unanimi, graceful but unsmiling. An aged 
chief was spokesman of the judges. 

“*My daughter sees the broken pipe of our fathers,’ he began. 
‘It was in her care—how comes it to be in pieces like a dry stick 
that has been trod on?’ 

“*My father knows the story,’ she answered respectfully. ‘A 
great bear, a frightened horse, a race for life up the hillside, with 
the breath of the awful beast on my moccasin, and then his daugh- 
ter knew nothing except, as she went down her horse threw her; she 
knew that the young man from the gray sea had killed the bear. Her 
pony knew no better, being overtaken with fear, and so he fled to the 
sacred inclosure. There in his terror and trampling he overset and 
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destroyed the reverend pipe, which Unanimi would have guarded 
with her life.’ 

“A murmur of sympathy surged through the rounds of the list- 
eners. After due silence the old chief resumed: ‘Was my daughter 
on her way to or from the mystic lodge when she met the bear?’ It 
was a simple question, but somehow Talistoga was troubled at it. 

“* She was on her way back from the care of the pipe, when the 
bear beset her path, and came near dragging her from her seat.’ 

“*Why then did not my daughter race her pony homeward? 
Was not his nose pointed to the prairie? Had she run home this 
calamity would not have come upon her people. What does my 
daughter say?’ 

“*The great beast was on the side of the path ahead of me,’ she 
replied quickly. ‘He held out his great arms at us, and my horse 
vaulted backwards at the sight, almost throwing me to the ground. 
The bear caught my saddle cioth with his claws, and my saddle 
loosened. See this,’ and she shook the torn blanket open before them. 

“This time she was greeted with a ripple of sympathy that 
sounded much like a cheer. The horsemen on the outskirts pushed in 
closer. 

“* My daughter speaks well,’ the old man said in a kindly voice; 
‘she could do no better.’ 

“He appeared to be satisfied with the girl’s defence, and turned 
to discuss it with his fellow judges. Then there stood up in an 
outer circle a warrior, whom Talistoga from that moment cordially 
disliked. 

“Will the young woman tell us,’ he asked, ‘how she left the 
door of the war lodge in the secret valley. Did the buffalo skin still 
cover it?’ 

“*T cannot tell Kicking Horse whether the buffalo robe hung 
over the door or not when I left. My pony was restless,’ Unanimi 
. truthfully replied. She gave a quick look around at Talistoga, while 
she pretended to be turning towards her interrogator. 

“ Kicking Horse’s glance followed hers. ‘Did Unanimi meet 
the strange young warrior before she left the lodge to return home?’ 
he asked with slow meaning. 

“ Again the girl, without hesitation, answered. ‘I have met him 
often in my dreams, ever since I was a young girl, and was first al- 
lowed to consult the sacred pipe.’ 

“A wave of interest passed over the assembly, and there was a 
rumble of exclamation and comment. The revelations of the sacred 
pipe were awesome and truthful. Talistoga wondered at the girl’s 
ability. She had intelligently prepared the way for himself to tell 
what he, in turn, had learned of her from the pipe of his nation. 
They would thus openly bid for the approval of their union. 
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“The ancient chief now announced that the judges were satisfied 
with the answers of the girl, and would now examine the young bear- 
killer from the sea. Unanimi therefore took her seat by her father, 
who put his arm on her shoulder, and Talistoga took her place as 
witness. A burst of admiration greeted him, and the Micmacs gave 
a war cry that frightened the horses. 

“* My young brother comes from the rising sun,’ the old man be- 
gan, ‘and report says that he goes with the white chief to view the 
Nimaesi-Sipu, or Great River. Rumor also says that he is of the 
same blood as the Dakotas, of those who long ago went down to Shin- 
aki, the land of fir trees. We will ask him more about this later; 
now we would know what he saw when our daughter, who is very 
dear to us, fled from the bear.’ 

“*T saw a horse mad with fright race towards me on the path 
that led to your tepees,’ Talistoga’s voice rumbled, ‘and on its back 
my sister of the Dakotas, shaken backwards and sideways by the 
jumping of her saddle; and at the hip of the flying horse such a bear 
as we never see down by the salt water. It was uphill, and the animal 
gained on the frightened pony, but the red saddle cloth flouted the bear 
in the face and delayed him. Then the gray beast stood up to drag the 
girl off her horse, and I killed him. The horse ungratefully kicked 
and lashed out with its hind feet, and threw my sister wickedly to the 
ground. I thought she was dead.’ 

“The judges nodded one to another, as if this statement agreed 
with the facts. 

“*Can my brother tell whether the door of the lodge was open, 
that the horse should enter?’ 

“The girl’s fate was bound up in his answer. He was not 
skilled in equivocations, and then the sooner it was over with the 
better. ‘The buffalo robe was thrown aside,’ he answered slowly, 
while he looked coolly into the faces of the judges. He could hear 
Unanimi sigh at his discretion, and he saw Kicking Horse listen 
attently. He continued, ‘I forgot to draw back the cover when I 
came out of the lodge.’ 

“The words were simple, to cause such an effect as followed 
them. The judges jumped to their feet in their annoyance, and num- 
bers of the onlookers did likewise. Everywhere there was movement 
and protest, as if some unheard of liberty had been taken. The aged 
warrior waved his hand for silence; and Talistoga continued, ‘I 
found your sacred pipe within, and’—his words were slow—‘I 
smoked it.’ 

“ The entire assembly rose like a man to their feet, and the horse- 
men pressed in still closer. A cry of anger went out, and the Micmacs 
unslung their guns. But Unanimi’s father shook abroad his arms, 
and bade them listen to the young stranger’s story. With his warriors 
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he sat down, and the crowd imitated him. The judges listened with 
menacing faces, but Talistoga heeded not their frowns. ‘I smoked 
your pipe,’ he cried in a voice that sounded around and through all the 
ranks, ‘ because it was sister pipe to that of the Abenaki; and the 
eagle’s claw on it told me that I had found the land of my forefathers, 
that my blood was their blood, and their blood was mine.’ A great 
silence fell upon the people. ‘As a young man of the Lenni-Lenape 
on his first adventures, I had a right to smoke your pipe, as any of 
your sons has the right to smoke ours,’ and he pointed to the group 
of the Abenaki. 

“But the old judge was not to be diverted. ‘Did my young 
brother know that it was death for a stranger to enter the mystic 
lodge, not to speak of smoking our holy pipe?’ he asked coldly. 

“*TIn the country of the Abenaki, when young men build their 
secret lodges, the stranger and traveler is permitted to enter and re- 
fresh himself. As to the pipe, I knew not your laws; still as descend- 
ant of the chief to whom the Sacred Old Women gave one of those 
twin instruments of medicine, I was entitled to smoke yours, and in its 
smoke behold my future. It is the ancient law of the Lenni-Lenape. 
Will my aged father say no?’ 

“* What did the young warior see in the smoke?’ the old chief 
asked, ignoring the question. 

“* He saw the Dakota girl, Unanimi,’ he could afford to conceal 
the truth where it affected her, and the sight was good for him.’ 

“ The examination ended here. Both the girl and Talistoga, un- 
der her leadership, had skillfully avoided revealing their first meeting ; 
while the coincidences of their visions held the minds of the judges 
away from the thought of it. He had established a sort of revealed 
right to the maid, and she had confirmed it. 

“ Still he now lay under the charge of smoking the forbidden pipe 
of the Dakotas. He must next prove that he was of their blood and 
race. 

“ The old judge stood up. ‘The chiefs will give their decision in 
all this matter of the pony and the bear,’ he announced, ‘ when they 
have heard the young man prove his claim to the ancient blood of the 
Lenni-Lenape. Only this proof can clear him of the sacrilege of des- 
ecrating our holy pipe, and through the thoughtless horse of destroy- 
ing it. The young man can call his friends who are of his tribe. We 
would hear their great chief.’ 

“Then Azoa and his men entered the circle, and stood in view of 
the Dakotas. They carried their guns with them, and their axes and 
knives shone in the sun. No badling was among them, but every man 
had been chosen for his strength. Behind them came the giant Mic- 
macs, who were also of the blood of the mysterious people of the 
pipes; they came in fighting trim, for the Micmacs dearly loved a 
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scrimmage, and this discussion affected them only through their care 
for Talistoga. Behind them some of the French followed, and stood 
in line within the circle. 

“Tt is a goodly sight,’ the aged warrior began, ‘to look upon 
such men as our plains cannot produce. The land of firs must be a 
rich land and home of great wariors. Will our brothers tell us 
what truth there is in the story of their young man? But first we 
would see the sacred pipe of the Abenaki.’ 

“ Azoa at once produced the emblem. It carried no feathers on 
it sides—for such was not our custom—but was plain as you see it. 
He handed it forward to the old chief. The latter examined it slowly, 
particularly the mark of the bear’s paw on the bottom, and then 
turned it over to the other judges. It passed from hand to hand, and 
there was much nodding of heads. Unanimi’s father joined the half- 
circle, and he, too, examined it. The bowl was compared with that of 
their own, since it was still intact. In the end the spokesman returned 
it to our chief. 

“Then, standing in the open where he had freedom to talk—for 
Azoa was a great orator—he gave the history of the pipe as I have al- 
ready related it to you. So strong, he assured them, was the sentiment 
at home among his people towards their unknown relatives of the west, 
that they did not hesitate to permit the sacred emblem to undergo the 
dangers of the present expedition. The words of prophecy had to be 
fulfilled, and they entertained the hope that the pipe would fulfill them. 
He related their experience aboard of ship, when the spirits ordered 
them to be guided by the pipe; the foreglimpse which was given 
them of this present encampment while they were still far distant on 
the fresh water; the mysterious appearance of the Sacred Old Women 
to a man not of their race, but a great sorcerer; and finally the mys- 
terious ball of light which followed their ship in mid-sea. He appealed 
to the Micmacs present, and even to the white men, as disinterested 
witnesses. 

“And then he turned to the mysterious prophecy of the Old 
Women. It implied that one of the two clans, of the same blood, 
should lose its pipe, and he evidenced the fact that this loss had oc- 
curred when the second and supplanting pipe was at their doors—oc- 
curred, too, without fault of anyone, much less of the gentle girl who 
was charged with its custody. It was accident, but fate working 
through accident. The usefulness of their pipe—he said so with all 
respect—was finished: it was now time for the reunion of the two 
long-separated tribes. The land of fir trees, Shinaki, was a wide land, 
with hunting grounds for all. It bred valiant warriors as they could 
see, and as the white chief had shown by choosing them, of all the 
tribes of the northland, to accompany him on his dangerous enterprise. 

“With regard to Talistoga, his son, since the day the young man 
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saw the face of the Dakota girl in the sacred smoke, he had been a 
changed young man, and thought only of meeting her. There could 
be no question of his right to smoke the ancient pipes of the Lenni- 
Lenape. Azoa and his company then withdrew—all except Talistoga, 
who was on trial—outside of the circle, and the father of Unanimi 
went with them; while the judges deliberated on what they had heard. 
Several older warriors joined in the debate. It was sharp and ani- 
mated for a short while, and then all were silent while the ancient 
spokesman delivered their decision. 

“* We have decided,’ he spoke, ‘that Unanimi, daughter of our 
war chief, is blameless for the loss of our pipe. She was dead on the 
grass from fear and shock. But her horse which sought refuge within 
the lodge while all the woods was open to him—her horse must die. 
The young man is of our ancient blood, and we are proud of him; he 
had the right to smoke our pipe, but he should not have left the door- 
way open. He will therefore pay to the father of our daughter Una- 
nimi, when he makes his marriage presents, a fitting price for the loss 
of the horse. For we take it to be evident that the spirits have kept 
these two young people for each other, so that in them the two tribes 
should be united. Their children will be true sons and daughters of 
the Lenni-Lenape. And perhaps thus prophecy will be altogether 
satisfied and fulfilled, and we who have occupied these hunting 
grounds and roamed these prairies more years than there are leaves 
on the holly, perhaps the spirits will not ask us to go into the land of 
mountains and fir trees forever. We take our relatives, the Abenaki, 
to our hearts, and with them our elder brothers the Micmacs. We 
will smoke their pipe with them, and together we shall be one reunited 
people.’ 

“ Thus the old chief gave the decision, and it pleased all but Kick- 
ing Horse and a few other young men, who had long cast eyes at Una- 
nimi. And yet, there was sorrow and misgiving in the hearts 
of the older Dakotas, and forebodings from the loss of their 
emblem. Some, it was whispered, wanted our pipe instead. Others 
held that the Old Women Spirits wished the tribes to live together, 
and for this reason they were willing to accompany our people down 
the Nimzsi-Sipu, and afterwards go into the land of fire with them. 
And this many of them did. 

“But Talistoga did not go out to the Great River that time—he 
did so afterward with La Salle on his second trip. He married Una- 
nimi instead. They did not wait for La Salle’s ship, which was also 
to return as far as Niagara; but with old Frangois and a goodly party 
of Abenaki and Micmac young men, who have likewise chosen wives 
from among the daughters of the Dakotas, were willing to return to 
their own country, they set out in their own canoes, and in safety 
reached the hills of their own tribes. 
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“Tt was well with Talistoga and his party that they did not 
await the loading of the ship with furs. It sank—or was lost—on its 
way to Niagara across the lakes, and no man knows to this day where 
it lies. Well, too, would it have been for the Dakotas had they list- 
ened to the ancient word, and sought good fortune with their relatives 
of the Abenaki. Some time after the departure of our expedition 
from among them, the Iroquois descended on them in great numbers, 
armed with the guns which the Dutch sold them, and slaughtered 
almost the entire tribe. When our people returned from their adven- 
ture down the Great River, they found only ruined tepees and scalped 
corpses withering in the long buffalo grass. A wide trail showed 
where the enemy had departed with the women prisoners. 

“The Dakotas who were of the expedition threw themselves on 
their faces at the foot of their sacred hill, and their cry went up on 
the winds for their slaughtered kindred; while we buried the dead and 
gathered together for the survivors whatever of value the Iroquois 
had left. And because of the heart-broken remnant of a great people, 
La Salle called the fort he built on that hill the fort of Broken Hearts. 

“And thus it came to pass that we brought with us from the 
West, one way or the other, those whom we found there who were 
our bloodkin, and gave them homes and wives and hunting grounds 
of their own near the town of Norridgewock in Maine over here. 
Nadoga, my ancestor, of whom I spoke in the story of the Maid of 
Seraghtoga, was the blood of these ancient Lenni-Lenape; in fact 
in him ran the blood of both clans, for he was the grandson of Una- 
nimi and Talistoga. Unanimi—the Girl of the Smoke Cloud, as our 
people ever called her—first brought amongst us the custom of the 
sacred moccasin, which is put on the feet of the child when he is born. 
In the foot of the new moccasin a hole is cut, so that should death 
come and ask him to travel, he can say that he cannot go because his 
moccasin is worn out. She was gentle, too, and kindly, and our 
maidens learned good ways from her. Yet she never could forget 
her home by the prairies, and especially did she mourn the want of a 
horse.” 

The old chief picked up the ancient emblem of his race, so mys- 
terious in its history, and regarded it with reverential gaze. It was 
the bond of his relationship with the ancient people who in the age 
of the mammoth and mastodon came out of the west and northwest, 
and afterwards, following some instinct of migration, pushed onward 
to the lands by the eastern sea. He held it up for me again to look 
at it. 

“ But we never parted with the Red Pipe, nor did we ever com- 
mit it to the care of woman or maid. Sometimes we smoke it, but 
never without our kin of Norridgewock. And some old man, like 
myself, is deputed to tell its story as I have told it to you.” 
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Peol turned an inquiring eye upon me; plainly he wanted to hear 
my opinion of his tale. 

“Your pipe is of steatite, Peol,’ I said in reply—and alas! I 
took no thought of shame for my plodding mind—“ and its glory may 
well be true in some of its outlines. I should like to look into its 
smoke, and live its memories over again. Please light it for me, and 
suffer me to smoke it like La Salle. Perhaps some of its mystic spirit 
may flow over me, and fit me for the duty of perpetuating those quaint 
traditions of your race.” 

And so I smoked the Indian mixture of tobacco and dried leaves 
from the bowl of the Red Pipe—but I had the grace to keep to myself 
the fact that my thoughts wandered rather to La Salle and his abor- 
tive heroism. 

Peol gathered the pipe and its fresh stem of elderberry back into 
his bandanna handkerchief, and with the taciturnity of his race set the 
coffee before me. 

[THE END. ] 





BEFORE THE ROOD:! 
UNTO CHRIST’S HOLY FEET. 


BY CHARLES J. POWERS, C.S.P. 


SwEET Jesus hail! All hail to Thee! 
Salvation’s Spring! O save Thou me, 
Who living fain would die for Thee, 
Who dying died upon the Tree, 

Yet liveth everlastingly. 


In hope I came to seek Thee here. 
And lo! in faith I see Thee near; 
A blessed presence shining fair. 
And O, how shall my soul declare 
Thine ever gracious clemency? 


Ye riven Feet! Deem me not bold, 
If in these arms I ye enfold, 

And clasp the rending nails I see. 
Ah, would this piercing were in me 
For my so blameful errantry. 


1Suggested by the Salve Mundi Salutare of St. Bernard: The Rhythmica Oratio 
ad unum quodlibet membrorum Christi patientis et a cruce pendentis. 
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What meed of thanks, Lord, shall they give, 
Who, deadly wounded, through Thee live; 
Who, broken, through Thee are made whole; 
Who, poor, are so enriched in soul 

By Thine exceeding charity? 


Sweet Jesus, pity me forlorn! 

All spent, all bruised, all sadly torn! 
Into me, clay, breathe Thou again, 
The spirit erst Thou gavest men. 

O heal me with Thy medicine! 


Within these wounds, O let me lave 

A wounded soul—Thou died’st to save. 
My hope of weal I fix in Thee 

Who, lifted on the bitter Tree, 

In dying gave me life again. 


Ye ruddy wounds! Ye fissures deep! 
Writ in my heart your witness keep, 
Until love’s fire that glowed in ye, 
Hath burned away the dross in me, 
And made me all Christ Jesus’ own. 


O dearest Jesus! God most kind! 
May I, most guilty, pardon find, 
While at Thy nailéd Feet, I lie. 

O hear a contrite culprit’s cry! 

O heed a suppliant’s ceaseless moan! 


Fast by Thy Feet, full low I bow 
Before the Rood, and tarry now. 
Good Jesus! From the Rood I wot, 
Thy tender mercy spurneth not, 
But draweth ever nearer me. 


Beloved, look upon me, see! 

Mine inmost soul doth turn to Thee, 
The while I wait beneath the Tree. 
O say, I pray Thee, say to me, 

“Lo all have I forgiven thee.” 





COMPLETING THE REFORMATION, 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
Il. 


Sian OW did it come about, in the sixteenth century, that 
os y reason fell so low in estimation, waning suddenly 
ley i a from a star of the first magnitude to one scarcely to 
Stine | be regarded as of the second? There were many 
| ew? influences that combined to produce this result, and 
we shall endeavor to trace their interplay, so as to clear the back- 
ground of our subject, before proceeding to unfold it further. 

Reason was the faculty that had socialized Christian truth in 
the centuries preceding. Working upon the revealed concepts which 
Scripture and tradition furnished, it had discerned the sociability 
existing between all branches of truth, whether human or divine, 
and had built up a body of divinity as world-wide in its synthetic 
sweep, and as solidary in its continuity as the organic life and 
intercommunion of the Church itself. “ The doctrine of the State 
set forth by St. Thomas,” says Windelband, “ subordinates the one 
to the other in a system of thought, and in so doing completes the 
most deeply and widely reaching union of the ancient and Christian 
conceptions of the world that has ever been attempted.’? This 
synthesis proved distasteful and irksome to the aristocratic element 
of society in the sixteenth century. For many years Germany 
had been honeycombed with a series of revolts, in consequence 
of which the princedom felt its power slipping, its control slacken- 
ing. Social and religious unrest filled the land, and it was the 
policy of those who sought to retain their hold on power, to fasten 
the whole blame for the existing situation upon the Church. The 
religious motive had thus a social one behind it, which must not be 
overlooked. 

This social motive was aristocratic, not democratic, individual- 
ism. Luther, before the peasants actually revolted, had addressed 
them, in no measured terms, on their individual rights and privileges 
as Christian men—he was a peasant’s son himself. But he changed 
this note of encouragement to one of savage denunciation—in a 

14 History of Philosophy, English Translation, 1898, p. 327. 
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way that indicated what had really been his attitude of mind all 
along—when the peasantry rose up to measure their strength against 
the princes in the field. He ordered the nobles to shoot down 
without mercy the whole ravening, thieving pack, and hounded them 
on to this dire step by the pagan cry that a prince who butchered 
stood a better chance of heaven than one who idly said his prayers. 
He so loved the princedom that he regarded its secular authority as 
possessing the function of the episcopate. He persuaded the Land- 
grave, Philip, not to publish the democratic constitution, which the 
latter had drawn up for the Lutheran churches within his borders. 
This was the same Philip to whom he accorded the scandalous 
permission to have two wives. Evidently it was not intended by 
Luther that the princely prerogatives should suffer diminution, 
whatever else did, in the struggle. Church or commons, what mat- 
tered either, so long as the governing aristocracy was preserved 
intact. There was, therefore, a string to this so-called “ evan- 
gelical’”’ movement. Its close alliance with the secular authority 
and interests has struck all historians, though some try to distract 
attention from the significance of the fact, by pretending it was an 
accident, not part of a plan. But no amount of literary displace- 
ment can transfer the facts recited, from the preface of the move- 
ment to its appendix, or remove the bar sinister which they trace 
across the Reformation’s shield. Purity of purpose is conspicu- 
ously absent from the outset. Whatever may have been the griev- 
ances against religion, shimmering on the surface of the situation, 
and blinding men to all things else—deep down below, the Reforma- 
tion was a politico-religious movement, that needs a hyphen to ex- 
press the duality of its character, the two-mindedness of its aim. 

It is impossible not to see a relation of cause and effect between 
the political and the religious happenings of this period. A move- 
ment, political at bottom, was afoot, to displace authority in the 
Church, to shift the centre of allegiance. The State, the episcopate, 
the presbyterate; the Bible, one’s own conscience, one’s private feel- 
ings—anything, in fine, but the staff of the White Shepherd of 
Christendom, who had succeeded to the post of Peter, in the gov- 
ernment of the universal flock! The civil reins of authority were 
to be tightened, the ecclesiastical relaxed. The individualism, as we 
have seen, was of the aristocratic, not of the democratic, kind. It 
savored not of the peasantry, or of the “common” man, though 
interested parties have labored hard to give it all the semblance of 
a purely popular movement. “God and myself, the king and my- 
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self; with no Church between me and my heavenly Lord, with no 
parliament, or protective guild, between me and my earthly master ” 
—such is the fugue of the whole theme, upon which variations are 
constantly played. The aristocracy was for the king when there 
was no parliament, and for the parliament when there was no king. 
It knew how to play hot and cold in pursuit of its unchanging pur- 
pose, to which it always had an eye, though it threw a sop to Cer- 
berus, now and then, to stop his barking, as Luther did to the 
peasants before the revolt, as Englishmen did, when they courted the 
commons to kill the king, or courted the king to crush the commons. 


Look well to your gates of Gaza, 
Your privilege, pride, and caste. 
The giant’s not dead, but sleeping, 
And his locks are growing fast. 


Reminiscent and expressive of the undertone in the Reforma- 
tion movement are the lines: 


Tota iacet Babylon. Destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Calvinus muros, et fundamenta Socinus. 


It was for the profit of the aristocracy, not for the good of the 
commonalty, that Luther preached, and the great revolt against or- 
ganized religion began. Good care was taken to shore up the pillars 
of the State, while those of the Church were being brought a-tumbl- 
ing. Egocentricism, long a-borning, had at last come to life—an 
unruly, obstreperous, wayward, aristocratic child, that was to put 
its parents, and the world generally, to much serious trouble in the 
future, especially in the social order of events, where unregulated, 
disdainful individualism has created an economic problem for civil 
governments, that is now pressing the nations of the Western world 
hard and insistently for solution. Socialism has thrown itself 
across the path of aristocratic individualism. It is veritable Frank- 
enstein. 

To men so minded as were the leaders of what is called the 
“Reform,” reason presented itself, naturally, as the central object 
of attack. It stood in the way of their ambitions, it was a thwart 
to their designs. The great Christian synthesis had to be broken, 
the seamless unity rent, and an end had summarily to be put to the 
socializing of Christian truth, if undemocratic individualism were 
to gain headway, and secure the room it needed for deploying its 
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forces of disruption. Christianity, to be brought in line with such 
a purpose, had to be recast in more flexible molds, and rewritten 
from a subjective point of view, which would haughtily ignore all 
the objective, social values and: restraints inherent in its doctrines. 
The very soul of the movement, iti its incipiency, was to de-socialize 
the Church, in order to over-socialize the State. Reason—the great 
commoner !—was the first victim demanded for the sacrifice. The 
spirit of destruction, once it was abroad in the land, could not very 
well miss singling out for slaughter the constructive power of 
human reason. There was no blood upon the doorposts then, as 
of old, to guarantee immunity. Besides, it stood, just a little be- 
hind faith, as the strenuous asserter of that supernatural law of 
solidarity, which was not afraid to remind kings and subjects of 
their proper places in the scheme of things when they overstepped 
the bounds. And it was effaced from the statute books of the 
Christian religion, to let vague ethics, and an ineffective sentiment 
of human brotherhood, take the place of the positive law of God. 
Was it not Luther who asserted the divine right of kings, and bound 
religion over, hand and foot, to the secular power? Verily, he put 
his trust in princes! 

It is usual with historians of a certain type to pass lightly 
over the political affiliations of the Reformation movement, and 
to describe it in glowing terms as the revolt of the moral conscience, 
single-handed, against the encroachments of religious collectivism. 
But this explanation is too simple altogether, too palliating and 
exclusive. Social, political, and religious forces in history can- 
not be separated in any such summary, clear-cut manner, and one of 
them singled out, to draw attention away from the rest, by giving 
it all the false splendor that comes of isolation. Individualism 
there was, and a plentiful sprinkling of it, assuredly, but it was 
not the purely moral, highly spiritual, unadulterated thing, so clean 
of heart and skirt, so single-eyed in purpose, as is pictured for us 
by the professional whitewashers of history. Even if we grant 
that Luther’s doctrine of “ justification by faith alone” was a pro- 
duct of his own inner, personal experience, it still would be far 
from following that the political undercurrent of the times had 
nothing to do with the particular direction his religious reflec- 
tions took. The immediate acceptance of this doctrine of his, on 
such slim grounds as he offered in its support, is proof enough, if 
proof were needed, that the political feeling of the day had found 
a theological voice, and rallied to it, regardless of its intrinsic 
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worth or worthlessness religiously. The man had not made the 
occasion, the occasion had made the man. 

The fact that politics dictated Luther’s idea of justification 
is implied in the way he, and others along with him, sought a stand- 
ing for it in the Scriptures. So eager was he to establish his 
one-sided and exclusive proposition, that he went the length of 
claiming—no one would do so now!—that, in the first five chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul is actually defining justifica- 
tion, whereas, in the eyes of all scholarship, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, he is merely clearing the ground for a definition, paving the 
way, as it were, by refuting in advance the Pharisaic theory that 
salvation could be earned through a due performance of the works 
of the Law. In the passage which Luther quoted, St. Paul is not 
formulating a definition of justification, he is pinching the arrogant 
Pharisees with an argumentum od hominem, the purport of which 
is to show that works not performed through faith in Christ are 
unavailing to salvation. Would Luther, think you, have pounced 
upon this exclusion of some works from faith, as proof of the abso- 
lute exclusion of all works therefrom, if the idea of de-socializing 
the concept of Christianity, and of making it individualistic, in the 
sense explained, had not already entered his mind, from other 
sources than the reading of the Scriptures, or reflection on his own 
private experiences? Was not the wish, in other words, here father 
to the thought? Men do not throw scholarship to the winds, like 
that, and mistake rebuttal for definition, unless they have more than 
spiritual and religious designs in view. And would this lamest 
kind of exegesis have been so readily and so widely accepted, think 
you, if there was nothing in the political ambition and temper of 
the times to suggest and welcome its expression? 

It irks one to see otherwise critical folk appealing to that 
supposedly heaven-born thing—intuition !—to account for the origin 
of Luther’s doctrine that faith alone justifies. One would never 
suspect that this doctrine had anything of earth about it, but rather 
that the heavens suddenly opened, and there shone a great light— 
so soft and unctuous are the references to “that which no man 
thought of before.” A little distrust of this feeling of trust would 
prove a wholesome, as well as critical, variation. Intuitions are the 
result of previous preparation, they have their human psychology, 
like all things else. And it is our failure to inquire into the pre- 
vious conditions and circumstances which made possible their up- 
rush into consciousness, that leads us innocently to entertain a celes- 
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tial theory of their origin. How men do glorify the mystics, when 
they are afraid to trust reason! ‘ When all else fails,” says the 
proverb, “ welcome haws! ” 

If the reformers were really looking for St. Paul’s thought, 
and not endeavoring to discover their own, reflected back from the 
pages of Holy Writ, they would have read a little further on, and 
not have stopped so contentedly in the vestibule of his thesis. For 
further on, and elsewhere also, comes the definition of justification 
as a real inward process of renewal, quite different from the forensic 
theory of a judge declaring our sins no longer imputed or subject to 
punishment. Obviously this Lutheran doctrine was framed with a 
view to undermining the sacramental power of the Church to remit 
sin. And this destructive purpose proved so absorbing, that Luther 
did not see the low conception of God on which his doctrine rested. 

To conceive of God as more anxious to save men from punish- 
ment than from sin, and as throwing a cloak of divine forgetfulness 
over our evil natures, without troubling further to heal them of 
their infirmities, is a view unworthy of the Moral Governor of the 
universe, and of the moral conscience of mankind as well. It left 
the individual related to the tragedy and sacrifice of Calvary, as 
to something that had absolved him from punishment, while still 
leaving him steeped in his sins; as to something once and for all, 
over and settled, whatever he might do. It put the kingdom of God 
completely outside him, while professing to establish it within. 
It reduced Christianity to a sort of ell, built on to the house of 
corrupt human nature. It made faith a natural sentiment, a feeling 
of fellowship, an act of confidence, that God had provided a Sub- 
stitute for us in the wars, thereby relieving his aristocratic children 
of all “ work” and anxiety in the winning of their salvation. An 
act of loving trust would see to it all, and Church and clergy could 
go a-begging, if they insisted that more than this was necessary, or 
that a revealed supernatural law had prescribed a definite way and 
means for all! Salvation is a private affair—we are all a royal 
priesthood, and a privileged race, that needs no intermediaries, 
and this aristocratic sentiment is the sum and substance of the 
Christian religion. Who, by thinking, or indulging reason—that 
pagan light !—could add a cubit to such a towering stature? Are we 
not a race apart—we Christians—and what have we to do with 
those who sit in darkness, beyond sharing our aristocratic temper of 
mind and view with them? Send missionaries to the heathen? 
Perish the thought, said Luther and Melanchthon, It is evident, 
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therefore, why reason waned as feeling waxed. It was part of 
the movement to de-socialize Christianity, that it should, and did. 

But, apart from the fact that reason stood in the way of aris- 
tocratic individualism, there was another cause that contributed 
to its disparagement, and helped to bring it further into disre- 
pute. This was the traditional doctrine of original sin, so over- 
drawn and pessimistically interpreted by the reformers, that one 
would think the world at large a sorry scheme of things, past all 
recalling from its inborn ways of evil. St. Augustine—we are now 
beginning a somewhat lengthy historical excursion—had powerfully 
reasserted this doctrine against the heresiarch, Pelagius, in the 
great controversy that raged at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, the question in dispute being simply and solely this: whether 
the actual man of the present is the same in powers and equipment as 
the one whom God originally created and fitted out for his course 
in history. Pelagius contended that he was. St. Augustine 
promptly rebuked this contention, showing the world of difference 
that lay between original man and actual. There had ensued, he 
pointed out, in consequence of original sin, “a darkening of the 
intellect,” a “ weakening of the will,” and a “ corruption of man’s 
whole nature,” changing him for the worse in body and soul. 

These expressions were not so terrifically pessimistic, however 
as they sounded, for St. Augustine was speaking of man historically, 
comparing him as he is with what he was. The great genius of 
Western Christendom never spoke or wrote professedly on this sub- 
ject, from any other point of view than the historical. He never, 
for instance, raised, much less attempted to decide or solve, the 
deeper analytical problem, whether man’s constitutional powers of 
intellect and will had suffered intrinsic injury and impairment 
in consequence of the Fall. It was the historical fact of man’s 
deterioration, not the philosophical analysis of it, that chiefly 
concerned him in his duel with Pelagius; and it is in no wise to 
be set down to his discredit, that he did not turn aside from his- 
tory to philosophy, for the additional insight which the latter 
line of inquiry affords, into what really happened to man’s nature 
and powers when he fell. One problem was enough for a lifetime 
against such shifting adversaries as were those to whom he was 
forced to give battle with the sword of the spirit. 

The philosophical analysis of the problem, which St. Augustine 
had left untouched, because his attention was completely monop- 
olized by the historical phase of the subject, did not come for eight 
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hundred years. In the thirteenth century, the schoolmen, especially 
St. Thomas, saw the unconsidered problem, and set themselves 
at once to solve it. This they did by comparing fallen man not only 
with original, as St. Augustine had done, but also with possible; 
contrasting man as he was, and as he is, with what he might have 
been, if created on a purely natural plane of existence, and endowed 
only with the powers and destiny which his human nature, con- 
sidered in itself, analytically and objectively demanded. The com- 
parative concept which the schoolmen thus constructed let in a flood 
of light on many problems. It enabled one to see clearly what it 
was that Christ had really added to the thought and life of the an- 
cient world; what it was that man might claim as justly due him; 
and how insignificant this cold and rightful portion of his would 
have been in comparison with that actually bestowed upon him, 
over and above the stinting measure of justice. 

This comparative concept of a purely natural man led to a 
much clearer and more distinct appreciation of the “ glad tidings ” 
of the Gospel, by bringing out into salient relief the supernatural 
character of man’s final destiny. The facial vision of God was 
seen to be no human birthright or due, but a generously superadded 
divine favor. In admitting man directly to the enjoyment of His 
own infinite life, in the world to come, God had lifted His highest 
earthly creature from the natural plane of strangerhood to the en- 
nobling diginity of friendship, and had re-empowered him to be 
more than human in the destiny he was to reach, in the course he 
wastorun. The intellect thus saw, and the heart was made to feel, 
the magnitude of the divine bounty. An enthusiasm that knew no 
bounds spread over the thirteenth century in a rising wave, as it 
had swept over the first centuries of the Christian era. A profound 
sense of the heinousness of sin, but a profound sense, also, of the in- 
wardness of the remedy—grace !—which was no mere passive feeling 
of trust, but a reconstitution of man’s very being, nature, and powers 
—took a balancing hold on attention. Optimism invaded school and 
cloister, lining all the clouds of life with silver, and tipping them 
with gold. Gratitude expressed itself in art, music, poetry, architec- 
ture, and philosophy. The doctrine of grace, as an undeserved 
divine gift, was grasped in all its bearings, and the word “ gratui- 
tous ” went into the school-manuals of the day as a short-hand for- 
mula for expressing the believed and felt beneficent goodness of 
God. The intellect had done its work well, of a surety, when it 
succeeded in marking off and determining so clearly the sum of 
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man’s unrequitable indebtedness to his Maker. What wonder that 
the hearts of the faithful, both simple and learned, were set on fire 
with charity !—with that charity from on high which the Victim 
of Love—not the Victim of automatic justice, mind you, later con- 
jured up by the reformers, to the scandal of the moral conscience 
of mankind—had kindled in the hearts of those whose blessed 
privilege it was to hear Him speak, Who spake as no man did 
before! 

We are not wandering from the point, but approaching it slowly 
over the winding avenue of history. Well, the consequence of this 
fine bit of intelligent analysis which the schoolmen made, was the 
admission of the fact that man had survived the Fall, uninjured in 
his natural powers of intellect and will. He lost none of his in- 
trinsic belongings. He fell to the level of normal human nature, 
not beneath it. To all appearances he had the same constitutional 
powers after his fall that normal natural man would have possessed, 
if God had called the latter into being, and had not, at the same 
time, showered upon him, over and above what was his constitu- 
tional due, the higher supernatural life and principles of action, 
known as grace and the virtues respectively. These inestimable 
gifts, privileges, and powers, which were the source of the super- 
natural, as distinct from the natural, life of the soul, were all lost 
through sin. Fallen man was, therefore, a deprived, not a depraved 
creature; it would take accumulated actual sin to make him the 
latter. His degradation was accordingly relative, not absolute; 
privative, not positive; extrinsic, not intrinsic; a case rather of 
disinheritance than one of positive heredity. Privation of sanctify- 
ing grace, not depravity of nature—such was the solution of the 
problem of original sin, as the schoolmen worked it out. Man still 
retained the image of God in his intellect and will, though he 
had lost the likeness to his Maker which grace generously added 
to his natural constitution and powers in the days of primeval in- 
nocence. He had consequently forfeited none of his inherent attri- 
butes of manhood. Of none of his natural belongings had he been 
despoiled. He suffered no impairment of the powers that went to 
make him man. 

With this development of theological thought in the Middle 
Ages, with this gradual progress in the understanding of original 
sin as privative rather than positive, Luther was out of sympathy 
temperamentally and by training. For him evil was not made 
up of ills and sins in the plural, removable in detail. “The Ger- 
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manic races,” says Professor James, quoting Milsand, “ have tended 
rather to think of sin in the singular, and with a capital S, as of 
something ineradicably ingrained in our natural subjectivity, and 
never to be removed by any superficial piecemeal operations.”? Both 
Luther and Kant were of this persuasion. Anything like religious 
optimism was as abhorrent to the former, as Leibnitzian exaggera- 
tion to the latter. Luther characterized the privation theory of 
original sin as downright insanity (delirium), and then proceeded 
to give the world a view which he himself considered sane. He 
piled together the phrases of St. Augustine, and the canons of 
the early councils, concerning the corruption of human nature; mak- 
ing no allowance for the historical point of view which controlled 
these utterances no less than their range of application; and failing 
utterly to see that the dogma of Christian faith, which proclaims 
man’s nature corrupt, his intellect darkened and his will weakened, 
expresses no philosophical theory on the matter, but simply and 
solely makes a positive declaration of fact. Out of this muddled 
medley of documents, none of which meant what was read into 
them, he deduced the theory of total depravity, and flung it in the 
face of the despised scholastic optimists, of his own and previous 
times. Calvin did the same, but managed much better to keep his 
temper while so doing, not mistaking heat for light. The result 
was the eclipse of reason partial, if not total, and a contempt of its 
powers not warranted either in logic or in fact. 

The total depravity theory, we may here be permitted to state 
in a side-remark, is now obsolete. After infesting Protestant theol- 
ogy for well-nigh three hundred years, its hold has been recently 
slackened, and gradually shaken off, by the counter-movements of 
“mind cure,” “ Christian science,” and “ new thought,” where the 
optimism is as extravagantly roseate as the pessimism which it dis- 
placed was forbiddingly dire and dark. Even the growth of the 
missionary spirit among modern Protestant bodies indicates a 
radical departure from the aristocratic exclusiveness of Luther and 
Melanchthon, who saw no reason for preaching the Gospel to the 
unpredestined races of heathendom. The Catholic looks on with 
unfeigned wonder at this optimistic reaction now leavening Prot- 
estant thought, and may well rejoice that his own theology is not 
obliged to double back on its course in any such inglorious fashion. 
And now let us catch up again the thread of our momentarily inter- 
rupted theme. 


*Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 134. 
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One overdrawn conclusion—and total depravity was surely 
such!—naturally led to others in keeping with it, and proved a 

fertile source of still further one-sided views. Worst of all, per- 

haps, for the consequences which lurked within it and soon resulted 

from it, was Luther’s conception of the mind as essentially passive 

and inert, capable rather of being acted upon than of acting. (The 

devil was, surely, not fastidious in his choice of brides, if this were 

the object of his wooing!) It is indeed true that salvation is 

primarily a matter not of our own initiative, but of God’s and grace. 

This fact, however, is far from implying, as Luther imagined it did, 

that human effort has no place in the working out and winning of 

salvation. It is no derogation to the merits of Christ to admit that 

it has—in the subordinate sense of real, vital, and active codperation. 

God respects His creation, and if He made men intelligent, active 

causes, it is a sure sign that He does not wish them to be mere 

passive recipients of His power, waiting for the Spirit to move their 

sodden and stagnant souls, as the angel moved the curing waters 

of the pool of Bethsaida. The work of salvation is a work of 

God and man together, of neither apart. Divine and human activity 

are both unitedly concerned. And the inevitable result of Luther’s 
exclusive insistence on God’s part in the process was a lapse into 
that false mystic quietism which scorned personal effort as of the 
devil, and hailed passivity as from on high. The faith that “ throws 
itself passively upon God,” which is the kind that Luther prized, 
had no rational principle of control within it, as its votaries soon 
discovered from the extravagant, oftentimes silly practices to which 
it naturally led. No wonder that Kant, disgusted at the mystic 
aberrations into which pietism in his time had degenerated, should 
endeavor to check their recrudescence by insisting that religious 
emotion should be criticized, and not blindly followed. 

Conversions had to be sudden, to fit Luther’s passivity theory ; 
they could not be slow, deliberate, and by way of reasonable con- 
viction; and so the higher type of man’s return to right relation- 
ship with God was denied a place in the scheme of salvation. Relig- 
ious thought thus became more and more narrow and exclusive, 
pruning off whatever fell not well within the lines of the sentiment- 
alist theory of faith—too small a net, at bottom and at best, 
to catch within its meshes the rich abundance of the historical 
Christian religion. All of which, when we look into it, goes clearly 
to show how prejudice, whether of heart or of theory, can elim- 

inate without qualm or quaver whatever suits its purpose ill to 
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consider—mistaking elimination for reform, and reduction for 
amelioration. With the mind’s entire activity regarded as par- 
alyzed; with reason retaining no more than a flickering spark of its 
native light, there was no room in such a theory of the mind’s dis- 
abling for an intellectual act of faith, there being nothing really 
left to fall back upon for cultivation but the service of the heart. 
The latter accordingly increased as the service of the intellect di- 
minished. 

This reduction of the essence of the Christian religion to 
“ feeling,” suggested in turn a sharp distinction between “ know- 
ing ” and “ believing,” which soon became, in spite of the empirical 
fact of the mind’s unity and continuity, an absolute and complete 
separation. The religious anti-intellectualists were driven by their 
principles and purpose to this desperate alternative. They had to 
separate faith from knowledge to hold their ground, and this ar- 
bitrary step was taken, in defiance of psychology, as the sole means 
of defending their original position. Separatism—that fallacy of 
fallacies!—thus came into modern philosophy as the legacy be- 
queathed it by Lutheran and Reformation apologetics—a dubious 
heirloom, surely, to be accepted by those who profess to do their 
thinking, independently altogether of their religious views. Prot- 
estantism was compelled from the start to seek refuge in a moat- 
surrounded castle, and to lift the drawbridge, lest reason cross over, 
and rout it from its fancied stronghold of security. Something of 
this pristine attitude hangs about all philosophy since. From Luther 
to James, as we shall see, this dissecting of the human mind con- 
tinues, until it looks as if anatomists rather than psychologists had 
risen up among us. 








ROBERT HUGH BENSON: NOVELIST. 
BY HELENA CONCANNON. 


II. 


WIHESE novels are shot through and through with pain, 

yi since pain, no less than love or death, is indispensable 

to life. In one sense, every one of them is an at- 

tempt to solve the “ problem of pain,” and that un- 

doubtedly gives them their high philosophic value. 

For this is the “ problem that stands in the heart of every attempt 

to solve the riddle of the universe—the question as to why pain is, 

or seems to be, the inseparable accompaniment of life.” How 

would Monsignor Benson have us solve it? First, by recognizing 

that we must approach it not with our intellect alone, but with the 

whole of our being. “ For pain is one of those vast, fundamental 

facts that must be scrutinized by the whole of man—his heart, and 

his will, and his experience, as well as by his head, or not at all.” 

Then he bids us look upon Christ hanging upon the Cross. He 

Who has made the Law of Suffering knows something about it, 

which makes Him willing to submit to it. What is that “ some- 

thing?” Alas! we do not know as yet—but there are moments 
when we dimly perceive it. 

When we sit with Isabel by the prison bed where the racked 
body of Anthony lies,? a little glimpse of the secret is revealed to 
us: “As she knelt and watched him, her thoughts circled con- 
tinually in little flights; to the walled garden of the Dower House in 
sunshine, and Anthony running across it in his brown suit, with the 
wall flowers behind him, against the old red brick and ivy, and 
the tall chestnut rising behind; to the wind-swept hills, with the 
thistles and the golden rod, and the hazel thickets, and Anthony 
on his pony, sunburnt and voluble, hawk on wrist, with a light in 
his eyes; to the warm panelled hall in winter, with the tapers 
on the round table, and Anthony flat on his face, with his feet 
in the air before the hearth, that glowed and roared up the wide 
chimney behind, and his chin in his hand and a book before him, 
or, farther back even still, to Anthony’s little room at the top 


1The Friendship of Christ: Christ in the Sufferer. 
2By What Authority? Part III., chap. xv. 
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of the house; his clothes on a chair, and the boy himself sitting 
up in bed, with his arms around his knees, as she came in to wish 
him good night, and talk to him a minute or two. And every time 
the circling thought came home, and settled again in sight of that 
still straight figure lying on the mattress, against the discolored 
bricks, with the light of the taper glimmering on his thin face 
and brown hair and beard, and every time her heart consented that 
this was best of all.” 

So, too, our hearts consent that “this is best of all ’—better 
than hawking with Marjorie, or even riding the brown moors 
as a Knight Errant of Christ—when we see Robin stand on the 
gallows tree* (beneath him the smoking cauldron, and the quarter- 
ing instruments that shall do their work on his body), and raise 
his hand in absolution over his father. (So wonderful, and noble, 
and great a thing is pain that the author thinks it right to give 
us, in this book, insight into its very heart. And so in Come 
Rack! Come Rope! we are present even at the torturing of Robin.) 
How can pain be evil when we see it raise commonplace Theo Ban- 
nister to an inconceivable dignity, or throw its august mantle over 
Ralph Torridon? So we are led through the books, one by one, to 
see that the real tragedy in An Average Man has overtaken Percy 
Brandreth-Smith, and has consummated itself on his wedding day 
with a peer’s daughter, and that Mr. Main returning to his snarl- 
ing wife, with his firm’s notice of dismissal in his pocket, has 
found the better part So “our hearts consenting” see that 
the problem is not insoluble, see that. “in the Figure of Christ 
hanging on the Cross it has been worked out and ‘placarded’ (to 
use St. Paul’s phrase) before our eyes, see that in the sufferings 
of humanity are being filled up those things that are wanting in the 
sufferings of Christ.” 

There are a great many other things in these books besides 
death, and love, and pain. ‘There is, for instance, an astonishing 
series of historical tableaux. If we will look on some of those 
in which Elizabeth figures, there will be borne in on us, by subtle 
suggestions, the knowledge that, in each, she stands for something 
more than Elizabeth. It is young Protestantism, wanton and 
merry, warm and seductive, and deadly and cunning, that 
is pictured in the young Princess, in her white dress, whom Guy 
Manton and Tom find in the over-heated, over-scented atmosphere 
of the little oak parlor at Bishop’s Hatfield. Her white arms 

®Come Rack! Come Rope! Part III., chaps. iii., ix. 
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emerge, young, slender and rounded from her hanging sleeves, 
the clear pallor in her cheeks is a little flushed, her warm auburn 
hair a little tumbled from her romp with Tom; “her small, red, 
upturned mouth is smiling as with some secret pleasure.” 

It is as the incarnate genius of “ the laughing, brutal, wanton 
English nation,” that she reveals herself to Anthony and Isabel, 
as she passes them by in her great, gilt carriage with its six horses 
tossing plumed heads, and its gorgeous grooms and footmen. “A 
figure of extraordinary dignity, sitting upright and stiff like a 
pagan idol, dressed in a magnificent and fantastic purple robe, with 
a great double ruff, like a huge collar behind her head; a long 
taper waist, voluminous skirts spread all over the cushions, em- 
broidered with curious figures and creatures. Over her shoulders, 
but opened in front so as to show the ropes of pearls and the blaze 
of jewels on the stomacher, was a purple velvet mantle lined with 
ermine, with pearls sewn into it here and there. Set far back on 
her head, over a pile of reddish-yellow hair drawn tightly back from 
the forehead, was a hat with curled brims, elaborately embroidered, 
with the jewelled outline of a little crown in front, and a high 
feather topping all. And her face—a long, oval, pale and trans- 
parent in complexion, with a sharp chin, and a high forehead; 
high arched eyebrows, auburn, but a little darker than her hair; 
her mouth was small, rising at the corners, with thin curved lips 
tightly shut; and her eyes, which were clear in color, looked inces- 
santly about her with great liveliness and good humor.” 

Queen Mary, too, is a symbolical figure; though she is a 
real woman, too, for this is the art of a great master. She 
stands for Catholic England, a little worn and weary, and middle- 
aged, and unattractive except to the few faithful souls who know 
her best. Jane Dormer and Mistress Clarentia have found the 
secret of her appeal in their own selfless love; Dick Kearseley, 
through his sturdy honesty ; Guy Manton, when he has been through 
the fire of temptation, and come forth from it a victor. But to 
the others—who have never known her—to Lady Magdalene Dacre, 
to Jack Norris, to Tom Bradshawe—she is a mistress to be fled 
from. So England leaves the old faith for the new. 

There are two stupendous tableaux of King Henry. In the 
first, it seems to us, that it is the “ incarnate genius ” of the “ Ref- 
ormation,” we are looking upon—with its enormous animal pas- 
sions, and its strength, and gorgeous materialism. He comes sweep- 
ing down the Thames, to the sound of trumpeter, in his great barge 
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of state that is all blazing with gold and color—blue and crimson on 
the prow, the stern canopied with crimson. There he sits with his 
concubine Anne, amid his courtiers and his councillors: “‘ The man 
was leaning back, looking gigantic in his puffed sleeves and his wide 
mantle; one great arm was flung along the back of the tapestried 
seat, and his large head, capped with purple and feathers, was 
bending towards the woman who sat beyond. Chris could make 
out a fringe of reddish hair beneath his ear, and at the back of the 
flat head between the high collar and the cap. He caught a glimpse, 
too, of a sedate face beyond, set on a slender neck, with downcast 
eyes and red lips.” 

In the second tableau we see the same monstrous figure sun- 
ning himself like some carrion beast, in the window of his palace 
of Placentia. 

From his practice in arranging these tableaux, Monsignor 
Benson has gathered a great skill in “settings.” He tells us, 
himself, moreover, that “he is a strong believer in the significance 
of rooms;” and so he takes extraordinary pains with his furnish- 
ings—whether it be of Annie Hamilton’s virginal boudoir (“ just 
a trifle too expensively simple’), or Lady Brasted’s drawing-room, 
or Father Dick Yolland’s sitting-room, or old Mr. Bannister’s 
library. 

As a consequence, the books will be a perfect mine of in- 
formation for future “ Froissart”” in the domain of social history. 
In the time-to-come (which Monsignor Benson has made so vivid 
for us in his Lord of the World and The Dawn of All) can we 
not imagine some Chinese savant, arriving in England, 
self-commissioned to do for the “ stately homes of England (as 
they stand to-day) what Dr. Alwin Schultze* has done so admir- 
ably for the battlemented castles of the Middle Ages—reproduce, 
that is to say, the aristocratic life led in them. When Lord Tal- 
garth’s long wicker chair and little table are reposing in some 
museum, our Chinese social historian will, by the aid of these 
books, be able to reéstablish them in their proper places “in the 
little square among the yews in the upper terrace ” of the garden at 
Merefield Court. Then (if he knows his business) he will load the 
little table with a box of cigars, a spirit bottle of iridescent glass, 
a syphon, and a tall tumbler (all taken from their actual places 
in the museum), and imagine in his proper place in the chair— 
Lord Talgarth, snoring. This will give you an idea of the method. 


*Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger. 
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In the actual working out, the Chinese readers will be asked 
to accompany their guide in some mysterious thing called a “ tea- 
train,”> to Merefield Court, or Crowston, or Medhurst for an in- 
stitution of the period called “a week-end.” A motor car will be 
at the “ station” to meet them, or if the historian wishes, for the 
sake of his readers, to be as archaic and local-colorist as possible, 
a phaéton (an illustration will help him out here) with two black 
horses and a footman (in inverted commas). After a mile or two 


along “ dust ’’-covered roads (a note scientific, etymological, social, . 


historical, medical on the ancient plague of “ dust’) they will find 
themselves rolling between two gates (beside which a white-pina- 
fored youngster “bobs” to them), and so up the drive through the 
park to the house. The architecture of the house will have been 
exhaustively treated of in a previous chapter, so the party will be 
allowed to hurry through the Corinthian porch, into the great hall— 
to find a number of people at “tea.” If the season be summer, 
however, it is understood that tea will be served under the cedar on 
the upper lawn. 

“Tea” is a very important meal in Father Benson’s social 
economy, and so our Chinese historian will naturally linger over 
it. He will explain the significance of the women’s dress, the 
pleasant mingling of indoor and outdoor life, the proximity of 
tweed and silk—a thousand things. 

Now here a pitfall awaits him, unless he is of quite extra- 
ordinary circumspection. With a laudable desire to reproduce, 
as far as possible, for his readers, the “conversation” of the 
period, he will have read every line of the plays of Oscar Wilde, 
and Mr. George Bernard Shaw, or the novels perhaps of Mr. E. F. 
Benson. ‘The consequence will be (unless, as I have said, he be 
very wary) that he will set his readers listening to a quick fusilade 
of epigrams exchanged, say, between Lord Talgarth and Mrs. Ban- 
nister. 

After tea, his “party” will be at liberty to dawdle about, 
in the oak parlor at Esher, or in the ‘“schoolroom” at Hinton, 
or Marston Park, or the billiard-room anywhere (note, historico- 


philosophico-economico-political on “ games”), until the bell rings ~ 


announcing that it is time to get into the quaint dress of the period, 
for dinner. 
Our historian will have gone to all necessary trouble to fur- 


5An excursus on the social significance of “tea,” and a note on “train” will 
be found necessary. 
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nish forth a bedroom “of the period” with furniture carefully 
selected from museums. A quaint open arrangement in the wall 
will require some explanation. It is a “ fireplace,’ for in those 
days to which they have slipped back (under his inspired erudition) 
heat was made “in sight,” “while they wait,” from the raw 
material, so to speak—an interesting primitive arrangement. 

The dinner itself will be in a dining-room (of which there 
is a reconstruction in the museum which they have already seen)— 
walls hung with portraits, thick turkey carpet, black marble mantle- 
piece, long, heavy sideboard, long table set out with damask napery, 
silver, cutlery, glass, flowers. For the menu it will be necessary 
perhaps to have recourse to one of the old “‘ cookery books ” stored 
on their own particular shelf, for Monsignor Benson does not 
usually describe meals, except “ tea,” when he lingers genially over 
buttered toast and cucumber sandwiches (in their respective sea- 
sons), or lunch, for which he usually provides mutton. Other 
meals, too, he will describe; if they be at all characteristic or sym- 
bolical—as, for instance, Father Mahon’s® one o’clock dinner— 
“roast beef with Yorkshire pudding, apple dumplings, and a single 
glass of port wine.” 

After dinner our historian will allow his readers to sit, for 
an hour or two with the ladies, in the “ drawing-room.”” Here they 
will have an experience of which perhaps they may have read before, 
or know traditionally: they will see the “piano” played “ by 
hand.” When the ladies have gone to their rooms, the visitors will 
be conducted by their guide to the solemn session in the smoking- 
room, and follow the majestic ritual of the place as described in 
The Conventionalists. Old Mr. Bannister (in a velvet jacket) 
will preside in his pontifical chair, with a whiskey bottle, and a sy- 
phon, on a small table beside him, and the guests will dispose 
themselves, according to precedence, in a semi-circle around the fire. 
About four minutes after Mr. Bannister has laid aside the stump of 
his cigar, whiskey will be dispensed. Then just as the clock strikes 
eleven, will be uttered the formula: “ How about turning in?” 

Then next morning they will present themselves for breakfast 
in the solemn dining-room, and be gratified by the vision on the 
sideboard, of cold partridge, and “various silver dishes of ex- 
cellently cooked food.” A huge vessel called an “urn” will send 
up steam, like incense fumes, around the priestess of the function— 
the mistress of the house—Mrs. Bannister, Lady Brasted, or Lady 


®*The Necromancers. 
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Beatrice. At this meal the disposal of the day is arranged. But is 
there any need to go on? 

I have already spoken of the gallery of women portraits to 
be found in these books, and lingered a little before the full-length 
pictures of the heroines. Let us walk in the gallery a little longer. 
First, there are the two beautiful old miniatures of Lady Maxwell, 
and her sister Mistress Margaret Torridon, in By What Authority? 
Are they not quite charming with their beautiful, withered old 
faces, their high-bred air, their gray silks and their lace? There 
is that strange woman Lady Torridon—as Sphinx-like as Leonardi’s 
enigmatic woman—in The King’s Achievement. There is placid 
Alice Babington (who can be “grande dame,” too, when she pleases ) 
in Come Rack! Come Rope! The Chdatelaines in the modern 
books are finely differentiated. There is Mrs. Bannister of The 
Conventionalists, best described, it appears, by negatives—“ a kind 
of least common multiple of the female hature,” to whom the author 
finds it necessary to give “a pair of slightly protruding front 
teeth,” to enable us to distinguish her from all other women of her 
kind. There is Lady Beatrice, stately and beautiful and distin- 
guished looking, a perfect mother of Medds—except of this poor, 
strange, unaccountable Val. Then there is Mrs. Hamilton, with her 
“pose”? of naturalness, and simplicity, and unconventionality— 
which works itself into her daughter Lady Brasted. The “ young 
girl’ in the novels shows herself in three types: the ordinary, like 
Mary Medd, and Mabel Marridon (and Helen Brandreth-Smith, 
too, in spite of her middle-class “ new art’); the complex artis- 
tic-natured like Gertie Marjoribanks, and Gladys Farham; the 
deliberate “ ingénue ” like Annie Hamilton. There are hardly any 
children—except a somewhat symbolical baby in A Winnowing, 
and the two pig-tailed little girls of Jack Kirby, and the slum chil- 
dren of Mrs. Barrington in None Other Gods, and little James 
Maxwell in The King’s Achievement. 

I have also heard a careful reader comment, with some wonder, 
on the almost total absence of Jesuits’—“‘ Father Badminton ”’ par- 
taking too much of the nature of Mrs. Gamp’s immortal friend, 
Mrs. Harris. 

But if Jesuits are conspicuous by their absence, there are 
other priests in plenty, and all very life-like and well differen- 
tiated. There are Anthony and Robin in the Elizabethan novels, 


THe must have forgotten the superb figure of Father Campion in By What 
Authority? and Come Rack! Come Rope! 
VOL, XCIX.—4I 
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under whose priesthood we find the same splendid boyhood which 
we found so delightful in their hawking days; there is Chris Tor- 
ridon, whom we see grow to his full length in the gymnasium of 
the Cross.* In the modern novels, there is, first of all, Monsignor 
Richard Yolland, stout, with sandy hair (inclined to bristle after 
the manner of “an intelligent Irish terrier,” to which his friends 
compare him), snub-nosed, blue-eyed, freckled-faced, honest, and 
sturdy, and shrewd, with the kindest heart, and the straightest 
nature in all the world. There is the little brown chaplain, Father 
Baynton. There is Father Maples (in The Sentimentalists) whose 
soul dearly loves a lord. There is Father Maple, the musician- 
priest in The Coward, the only one in all Val’s world who under- 
stands his malady and can cure it. For Father Maple, like Father 
Thorpe,® and Father Mahon, is a “ Father in God,” and it is this 
quality in him which helps him more than “ the cultivated discrete 
air of him, or his music, or his kindly bright eyes,” to get into 
touch with Val’s sick soul, and bring it into the light. He has been 
trained in his seminary “ to understand motive and intention and to 
interpret events by those things ’—not merely “ to console and say 
soothing things.” He is expressing for a sick soul a lesson which 
Monsignor Benson evidently thinks of the highest benefit for a sick 
generation: the lesson of the cultivation of the will. This boy, 
with the coward’s brand upon him, misunderstood by his own, 
driven to despair by the pseudo-science of the day, finds in the priests 
the knowledge that can diagnose his malady and cure it. What 
is the malady? An imagination over-fed and a will starved. 
The cure is in starving the imagination, and feeding, and strength- 
ening the will. 

“The first thing you've got to do is to understand your- 
self, to see that you've got those two things pulling at you—imagina- 
tion and will. And the second thing you've got to do is to try and 
live by your will, and not by your imagination, in quite small things 
Imean. Muscles become strong by doing small things—using small 
dumb-bells—over and over again—not by using huge dumb-bells 
once or twice. And the way the will becomes strong is the same, 
doing small things you’ve made up your mind to do, however much 
you don’t want to do them at the time. I mean really small things— 
getting up in the morning, going to bed...... Make a rule of life, 
by which you live—a rule about how you spend the day. And keep 
it; and go on keeping it. Don’t dwell on what you would 

The King’s Achievement. *Papers of a Pariah: A Father in God. 
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do if such and such a thing happened—as to whether you’d be brave 
or not. That’s simply fatal; because it’s encouraging and inciting 
the imagination. On the contrary, starve the imagination and feed 
the will.” 

I am afraid that Monsignor Benson is not quite as kind to 
his parsons as to his priests. He disclaims responsibility for the 
views of his friend, the broken-down actor, in Papers of a Pariah, 
but I am not quite sure that any of the parsons in the novels are 
much of an improvement on Mr. Marjoribanks or the rector in that 
entertaining book. In An Average Man, I fear me, he has yielded 
to the temptation of introducing the comic element in the uncon- 
scious person of Mr. Bennett—with his “Gadsby in C,” and his use 
of “one” for “I,” if the grammar at all permitted it, and his 
“bright ” sermons, and his “hearty” services, and his tolerable 
bass, and his taste in harvest decorations. Mr. Stirling in The 
Sentimentalists is a duller reproduction of the type. Mr. Arbuthnot 
in The Coward merely fills in the landscape; Mr. Rymer in The 
Necromancers is equally negligible. In Mr. Parham-Carter was he 
laughing at his own young ideas? 

In that most beautiful book, The Friendship of Christ, our 
author has spoken words of wonderful truth and beauty about 
the “princely passion” of friendship. He has introduced this 
“motif ” into his books with great success. It gives us the human 
comfort we need to be able to follow to the end the bitter passion 
of Frank Guiseley, to know that Jack Kirby is with him—his friend. 
Love of father, and brother, love of women, these things have been 
burnt up in the fierce purgative fire—but the love of the friend has 
remained. And when Frank, too, like his Lord, utters his ‘‘ seven 
last words,” the name of his friend is first heard amongst them. 
So, too, in The Sentimentalists it helps us to bear the terrible 
cruelty of the “ cleansing ” of Christ, to think of Dick, his friend. 

But there is one friendship, which has colored these books, 
more than anything else—the Friendship of Christ. In his Con- 
fessions of a Convert, Father Benson has told us how having caught 
a glimpse of the spiritual world through the music and ritual of St. 
Paul’s, his eyes were strengthened by a remarkable book (John 
Inglesant) to see moving in its glory the Person of our Lord. It 
was the beginning of a romantic passion for Him, of which he is 
never tired of speaking—putting it, one believes, among the ex- 
periences of his characters, that he may think again and again of his 
own. This love for Christ is the centre of Isabel Norris’ life as of 
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Marjorie Manners’, of Mistress Margaret Torridon’s, as of poor 
Percy Brandreth-Smith’s, when, at the words of the Friar-Preacher, 
Father Hilary, “the love of God, which is Christ Jesus our Lord” 
revealed itself to him: “If he had been questioned clearly at this 
point he would have said that the Person of Christ had become 
real to him, as suddenly as if a picture had come alive. The 
preacher had told him nothing of the matter that he did not know 
before; but it appeared to him as if all he had known had been 
but a mask. Now the mask was dropped. This new person had 
qualities he had not previously dreamed of. He was no longer the 
pained meek Person he had thought Him He was huge and 
virile and infinitely tender. He was everything that was worth 
anything. He was the Heart of all color, the Melody of all music, 
the Perfection of all shape, the Essence of all sweetness.” 

Some of His “ friends” love Him in His Church—Mary, the 
Queen, for instance, or that other royal Mary, whom we see in 
the prison at Chartley,’® “exquisite in her pale beauty, and yet 
more exquisite in her pain,” lying like a fallen flower, pale as a 
lily, beaten down at last by the waves and storms that had gone 
over her—more beautiful in her downfall and disgrace, a thousand 
times, than when she had come first to Holyrood, or danced in the 
Courts of France.” The thesis is briefly stated in a conversation 
with Algy Bannister, in The Conventionalists. “I set before him 
that the Church is actually the Body of Christ, assumed into union 
with His Person, experiencing therefore what He experienced on 
earth, and sharing in His prerogative of Infallibility, Indefectibility, 
and all that flowed from them” (including the power of inspiring 
a passionate personal Love). It is worked out in the volume of 
religious essays called Christ in the Church. 

It is a favorite method of Monsignor Benson to take some 
idea which has interested him, when he has met it in the course 
of his speculations, and work it out in a separate book. For 
instance the average man is a recent discovery of his. He has 
written a book about his religion;1* he has evolved a tragedy 
from his failure to “take his chance,” he has shown him in the 
Papal Chair.* 

Another “ thesis” with which Monsignor Benson has been 
much occupied, is the problem of the justification of religious 
persecution. He has first faced it in the Queen’s Tragedy. He has 


Come Rack! Come Rope! “The Religion of a Plain Man. 
2The Dawn of All, 
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looked deep into the heart and soul of Queen Mary, and found’ 
nothing but the tranquil conviction that the fires of Smithfield, 
wherein Latimer, and Ridley, and Cranmer died in horrible tor- 
ments, burned for the glory of God and the safety of God’s 
world. He placards his solution in The Dawn of All, and fingers 
it in Papers of a Pariah. 

There are many other theses in these novels, for the author 
knowing that the novel is the way to the souls of the men 
and women of to-day, uses the “genre” boldly in the service 
of God. The Necromancers is designed to bring home to Catholics 
—perhaps more than to anyone else—the real and very serious 
dangers of Spiritism. The Coward is addressed to a whole 
generation of neurotics. .4 Winnowing is sonorous with the proc- 
lamation of the stern doctrine of the “ Vocation.” In Lord of 
the World he aims at showing whither the lines of “modern 
thought ” are leading, by following them out to their logical devel- 
opment. The Dawn of All shows what (he conceives) would 
happen if “ ancient thought” were prolonged instead. Not one of 
the books but has had for inspiration the desire to serve God 
and the neighbor. The whole output represents an enormous and 
beneficent apostolate. And this is, when all is duly considered, 
the last and best word to be said about Monsignor Benson as a 
novelist: “ There is God in it all.” 











THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


og HIE Abbé Renaudin has written an excellent historico- 

yl dogmatic treatise to prove that the doctrine of the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin is a dogma that 

may and ought to be defined. We have thought it 

good to summarize this volume for our readers, at 

times correcting the author’s statements in accord with the more 

critical estimates of modern liturgical specialists, and adding a few 

details about the Feast of the Assumption which he himself has not 
mentioned. 

In his preface, the Abbé modestly disclaims all over-dogmatism, 
declaring “that in the last resort the Church alone has a right 
to settle such a question. As she has not yet spoken, I will merely 
suggest different crags clearly indicating those which I prefer.” 
To quote St. Augustine: “ We are speaking tentativ ely rather than 
giving a hasty judgment.’ 

After a thorough discussion of the conditions required for 
dogmatic definitions, and the reasons that prompt their final utter- 
ance, the Abbé discusses in turn the doctrinal character of the As- 
sumption, its proof in history and the Sacred Scriptures, its status 
as a dogma of divine apostolic tradition, and the movement in Italy, 
France, and Spain in favor of its definition. 

The term Assumption in Catholic theology connotes three dis- 
tinct things, viz., the death of the Blessed Virgin; her resurrection 
soon after death; and her entrance, body and soul, into heaven. 
In Christian antiquity, the terms used to signify the Feast of the 
Assumption—dormitio (sleeping), pausatio (pause), transitus (pas- 
sing to eternity), depositio (placing in the grave)—emphasized 
particularly the fact of the Blessed Virgin’s death, although by 
metonymy they also designated her resurrection and assumption. 
The words in themselves prove nothing against the doctrine, for 
as late as the fifteenth century, when no one questioned the Assump- 
tion, ecclesiastical writers were still using the term dormitio. We 


12a Doctrine de l’Assomption de la T. S. Vierge—Sa Définabilité comme Dogme 
de Foi Divine Catholique. By D. Paul Renaudin. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 

2Querendo dicimus, non sententiam precipitamus, Sermon XCIII., De Scripturis, 
ch. iv. 
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must remember too that in primitive Christianity the word assumptio 
was frequently used to designate the death of the saints, especially 
of the martyrs, as we may read in the Hieronymian Martyrology. 
At the present time, the word assumptio® is used exclusively to des- 
ignate the Blessed Virgin’s entrance into heaven, body and soul. 
It is employed in direct contrast to the active term ascensio, which 
signifies our Lord’s bodily entrance into heaven of His own Divine 
Power. His Mother’s assumption was due solely to the power of 
Almighty God. 

It is universally held to-day that the Blessed Virgin died before 
she was assumed into heaven. St. Epiphanius (-+-403) is the only 
one of the early Fathers who is uncertain on this point, for he says: 
“T say not that she did not die, yet I am not certain that she did 
die.”* A few theologians, moreover, in the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, held that she did not die because of her Immaculate 
Conception, but they had little or no following. 

When and where the Blessed Virgin died are matters of mere 
conjecture. The dates assigned for her death—a. D. 41-48—rest 
on no sure historical foundation. Both Ephesus and Jerusalem 
claim to be her place of burial. The scholars, who declare for 
Ephesus, point to the fact that our Lord from the cross confided 
his mother to St. John, and rely on a false rendering of a very 
obscure text of the Synodal letter of the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
In very recent times, Monsignor Timoni, Archbishop of Smyrna, 
and others quote confidently the rather doubtful discovery of the 
house of the Blessed Virgin unearthed at Panaghai Capouli, near 
Ephesus. The scholars, who declare for Jerusalem, rely upon a 
number of apocryphal writings which are valuable for their an- 
tiquity and their unanimity, the accounts of ancient pilgrimages such 
as the itinerary of Antoninus of Piacenza, and some other testi- 
monies of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries The Jerusalem 
tradition is twofold, some authorities favoring Gethsemani on the 
Mount of Olives, and others the house of the Cenacle in Jerusalem 
itself. 

It is only in the second half of the sixth century, that we meet 
with the first authentic and unquestioned documents, treating of 
the doctrine of the Assumption. It is true that there are a great 
number of apocryphal writings of the first five centuries that men- 
tion both the doctrine and the feast, but scholars to-day are unan- 
imous in declaring these references interpolations of a later date, or 


3Mark xvi. 19; Acts i. 2, 11, 22. ‘Adv. Her., 78. 
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pseudo-writings of periods as late as the twelfth century, full of 
imaginary and legendary details. The chief of these apocrypha are 
as follows: 

Prior to the Council of Ephesus: The Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles; The Death of the Virgin, by Leucius, a pseudo-com- 
panion of the Apostles; and a Syriac work, The Obsequies of the 
Holy Virgin, fragments of which have been published by Dr. 
Wright in 1865. 

After the Council of Ephesus: A Coptic text, published by 
Zeego in his Catalogus Codicum Copticorum; the Gospels of the 
pseudo-Gamaliel and St. Bartholomew; the De Transitu Marie 
Virginis of the fifth century, attributed to St. Melito of Sardis 
(+194); the fifth century accounts attributed to St. John (De 
Obitu Sancte Domine), to St. Joseph of Arimathea, and to St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite (De Divinis Nominibus); the interpola- 
tion in the Chronicle of Eusebius, which is not found in the oldest 
manuscripts; the recently-discovered letter of St. Dionysius to 
Bishop Titus, which Nirschl has rather arbitrarily dated 363 A. D.; 
a sermon of St. Jerome, probably of the twelfth century, although 
Archbishop Hincmar defended its authenticity against a monk of 
Corbie; a sermon of St. Augustine (De Assumptione) of the 
twelfth century, and a treatise on the Assumption, which is probably 
the work of Fulbert of Chartres (+1029). 

The principal authority for the details of the Blessed Virgin’s 
death is St. John Damascene (+circ. 760), who tells us that he 
relies on the authority of a certain unknown writer, Euthymius. 
Pulcheria, the wife of the Emperor Marcion (450-457), had erected 
a Church of Our Lady in a suburb of Constantinople known as 
Blacherne. Wishing to bury the body of the Blessed Virgin there, 
she wrote Bishop Juvenal of Jerusalem to that effect, but he in- 
formed her that the body of the Mother of God was not to be 
found in his episcopal city. She had indeed been buried in the 
Garden of Gethsemani, in the presence of all the Apostles save St. 
Thomas. He arrived three days after the burial, and wishing to 
venerate the body of the Blessed Virgin, had the tomb opened. 
The tomb was found empty, save for the linen grave clothes, which 
emitted a fragrant perfume. Whereupon the Apostles concluded 
that the Lord had taken up her body with Him into heaven.® All 
scholars regard this account as purely legendary, especially as 
Bishop Juvenal was an adept at forgery. His literary dishonesty 
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was most bitterly denounced by Pope Leo I. in a letter to Maximus 
of Antioch.® 

Rationalistic critics like Renan’ have often asserted that the 
Catholic belief in the Assumption depended entirely upon these 
apocryphal and legendary writings. This is not the fact. The 
Church has never drawn her teaching from such impure sources. 
On the contrary, she has utterly ignored and distrusted them, 
forbidding, in the so-called Decree of Gelasius, the faithful 
even to read the most important of them all, the De Transitu Marie 
of the pseudo-Melito. Moreover, although she inserted in the office 
of the fourth day within the Octave of the Assumption, the account 
of St. John Damascene, which reproduced, as the text declared, “ an 
ancient and very trustworthy tradition,” she very carefully sup- 
pressed the words very trustworthy, so as not to vouch for the 
legendary details connected with the doctrine. 

There are two views among Catholic scholars regarding the 
value and use of these apocryphal writings. Some maintain that 
they may be cited as an historical proof of the Church’s belief at the 
time of their composition, and that, though we may set aside the 
legendary details, we are to accept the fact of the Assumption as a 
doctrine handed down by the Church’s oral tradition. Others hold 
that it is better to ignore their testimony altogether, until we become 
more certain of their origin, and date of composition. At any rate, 
the Church is, in her belief, perfectly independent of these apocry- 
phal documents, and could see them all disappear with the greatest 
equanimity. For as Dom Renaudin says: “It is not probable 
that the opinion of an author, more or less trustworthy, originating 
in the fifth century, could have suddenly spread throughout the East 
and West, in such a way as to be accepted by Churches widely 
separated from one another, and to have caused in so many different 
cities the immediate institution of a solemn feast. Such an agree- 
ment could not have been the result of chance. It must have come 
about through the universal persuasion among the Christian people 
that the doctrine of the Assumption was officially taught as the 
authentic teaching of an apostolic oral tradition.’’® 

Someone might object that it seems strange the Fathers of the 
first five centuries are silent about the doctrine of the Assumption. 
But as St. Augustine said in his treatise on Baptism:® “ There are 





*P. L, liv., col. 1,044. ‘Origines du Christianisme, vol. vi., p. 513. 
8 De la Définition Dogmatique de l’Assomption. Angers, 1900, p. 21. 
°V. 23; P. L. xliii., col. 192. 
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many things that the Universal Church maintains, and that we 
reasonably believe were preached by the Apostles, although they 
never have been put in writing.” In matters of tradition and belief, 
prescription in the Church has the force of law, and the providential 
rule of doctrinal development permits of a teaching that was im- 
plicitly held at one age, being explicitly set forth in the Church’s 
preaching, liturgy, and written testimony of a later age. The 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception is another instance in point, 
for there are no explicit testimonies for it in the first few centuries. 
It became prominent about the same time as the doctrine of the 
Assumption, 1. ¢., in the sixth century. 

Moreover, we may readily conjecture some reasons for the 
silence of the early Fathers. Perhaps they feared that certain here- 
tics might cite this doctrine in proof of their errors. The Valen- 
tinians, for instance, might have used it to confirm their heretical 
notions about the body of the Saviour, which they thought was 
formed of a celestial and impassable substance. Perhaps, again, 
they may have kept the cultus of the Blessed Virgin in the back- 
ground, because of the people’s proneness to idolatry at that time. 
Besides in those days of bitter persecution and bitter controversy on 
the most essential dogmas of the faith, it is easy to see how a sub- 
sidiary doctrine like the Assumption might rarely have been men- 
tioned. From what we shall see later on of the clear teaching of 
the sixth century onwards, we are right in concluding that the only 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of this doctrine, is the firm 
conviction of the Church of its being a doctrine handed down by 
oral tradition from the Apostles. 

From the very first days of Christianity there was an instinctive 
feeling among Christians that prompted them to celebrate the days 
on which the martyrs suffered. Later on the custom spread with 
regard to other classes of saints, such as virgins, confessors, and the 
like. The Church naturally met this popular feeling by making 
these anniversaries public solemnities, or feasts. It would seem 
natural for the faithful to celebrate in some way the death of the 
Mother of God, especially after the Council of Ephesus. As most 
of the ancient feasts originated either at the tomb of a martyr, or at 
some of the holy places in Palestine, it may be conjectured 
that the feast of the Assumption arose near the tomb of the Blessed 
Virgin at Gethsemani. 

One of the earliest feasts we know of “in memory of the 
Holy and Ever Virgin Mary, Mother of God,” was kept at Antioch 
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about the year 380. It commemorates the death of the Blessed 
Virgin, but says nothing of her Assumption.’® In a life of St. 
Theodosius (+529), a monk who lived near Jerusalem in the 
sixth century, there is mention of a solemn feast of the Blessed 
Virgin, which Baumer conjectures to have been a Feast of the 
Assumption.?4_ He places the date as 507, but gives no reasons for 
his hypothesis. 

The Emperor Maurice (582-602), the friend and contem- 
porary of St. Gregory the Great, is said to have ordered the Feast 
of the Assumption to be solemnly kept throughout the Empire 
on the fifteenth of August. Although this fact comes to us on the 
authority of a Greek historian of the fourteenth century, Nicephorus 
Callisti (+1341), it is generally accepted as authentic by modern 
liturgists and historians. He certainly had access to many docu- 
ments that are now lost. 

St. Modestus, Patriarch of Jerusalem (-+634), is one of the 
oldest unquestioned testimonies that come to us from the East. He 
wrote a panegyric on the Assumption, which, while full of legendary 
details, bears clear witness to the existence of the feast as early as 
the seventh century.?? 

According to Kellner,* the feast in the East was certainly older 
than the sixth century, “for not only the heretical sects, which 
separated from the Church in the fifth century, such as the Mono- 
physites and the Nestorians, preserved this festival at the time of 
their separation, but most ancient national Churches, such as the 
Armenians and the Ethiopians, have it in their calendars.’’!* 

In the West the most ancient writer to speak of the Assump- 
tion is St. Gregory of Tours (+-593).15 He writes: “ The Lord 
had the most holy body (of the Virgin) taken into heaven, where, 
reunited to her soul, it now enjoys with the elect, happiness without 
end. cess. Mary, the glorious Mother of Christ, was taken up into 
heaven by the Lord, whilst the angelic choirs sang hymns of joy.” 
In another passage,!® he tells us that a feast of the Blessed Virgin 
was solemnly celebrated with a vigil about the middle of the eleventh 
month, 7. ¢., January. Many believe the feast referred to is the Feast 


?Baumstark, Rémische Quartalschrift, 1897, p. 55. 
" Histoire du Bréviaire, vol. i., p. 267. 

2P, G. Ixxxvi., cols. 3,277-3,312. 38 Heortology, p. 237. 
“The belief in the Assumption was solemnly professed by the Armenian Bishops 
at the Council of Sis in 1342 (Mansi, 25, 1,185), and by the Greeks at the Council 
of Jerusalem in 1672. 


1% De Gloria Mart., i, 109; P. L. xxxi., col. 708. 8 Ibid., 713. 
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of the Assumption, but others think he alludes to the Feast of the 
Maternity. The first clear mention of the feast in the West is in 
the Canons of Bishop Sonnatius of Rheims, which were composed 
about the year 630.17 Le Blant?® has called attention to an inscrip- 
tion of the year 676, which clearly speaks of the feast celebrated 
on August 15th. Other seventh century witnesses of the feast are 
the Gothic Missal,!® the Gallican Missal,?° and the Bobbio Missal, 
which was used by Irish missionaries in Gaul. 

We have no information whatever regarding the introduction 
of the Feast of the Assumption into Rome. We know that the 
oldest feast of our Lady celebrated there was on January Ist, the 
Octave of our Saviour’s birth. It was first kept at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and later at Santa Maria ad Martyres. All other feasts 
of our Lady were probably of Byzantine origin. Under Sergius I. 
(687-701), the Feast of the Assumption, was with the Feasts of 
the Nativity and the Annunciation, one of the chief Roman solem- 
nities. The Liber Pontificalis speaks of it,24 without implying in 
any way that it was of recent institution, so that some scholars 
have inferred that it went back to the days of Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604). Duchesne denies this emphatically, saying: “ It 
is certain that the Feasts of the Nativity and the Dormitio of the 
Blessed Virgin were not in existence in the time of St. Gregory. 
Not only does he never make mention of them, but the same is true 
of all the documents bearing on the Roman usage prior to, or con- 
sidered prior to, the sixth century, such as the Calendar of Car- 
thage, the Leonian Sacramentary, etc. But what is still more con- 
clusive, these festivals were still unknown to the Anglo-Saxon 
Church at the beginning of the eighth century.’’?? 

About 847, Leo IV. ordered that the Feast of the Assumption 
should be celebrated with a vigil and octave in the basilica of St. 
Lawrence without the walls. We do not hear of it again for a cen- 
tury. In 858, Pope Nicholas I., in his response to the Bulgarians, 
mentions the fast on the vigil of the Assumption as “an ancient 
custom.” 

Duchesne believes that this feast is a Byzantine importation, 
which passed from Rome to Gaul, as soon as they adopted the 
Roman liturgy. Kellner questions this, saying: “In the Gothic- 
Gallican Missal of the seventh or eighth century, edited by Mabillon, 


=P, L. ixxx., col. 446. % Inscriptions Crét. de la Gaule, vol. i. p. 181. 
*No. 317 in Queen Christina’s Collection at the Vatican Library. 

*No. 493 in the Palatine Collection at the Vatican. 

1Edit. Duchesne, vol. i. p. 376. “Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 272. 
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the festival is placed on January 18th and not on August 15th, as is 
also the case in the Lectionary of Luxeuil of the seventh century. 
This circumstance points to the conclusion that, independently of 
Byzantine influence, it was observed already at an earlier date in 
other parts of the Church as well, and came into existence spon- 
taneously, so to speak.’’*8 

There is a great deal of uncertainty about the date on which 
the Feast of the Assumption was celebrated. The primitive date 
in the West seems to have been January 18th, for that is the day 
mentioned in Gregory of Tours, the Lectionary of Luxeuil, the 
Bobbio Missal, and in many of the ancient calendars and martyrol- 
ogies. Baumer says that the monks in Egypt and Arabia kept this 
date, and that the monks of Gaul adopted it with many other 
usages of Egypt. In the Greek Church, some observed the feast in 
January with the monks of Egvpt, and some in August with the 
monks of Palestine. The Emperor Maurice most likely made the 
observance uniform in the seventh century. One martyrology of 
the West** speaks of January 22d, and the Coptic Church placed 
the feast on January 16th (21 Tybi). 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, we find the feast mentioned 
by the Council of Salsburg in 799, in the Council of Mayence in 
813, in the rule of St. Chrodegang, Bishop of Mayence, and in the 
laws of Herard, Archbishop of Tours. In the East, we have 
three homilies each of St. Andrew, Archbishop of Crete (+720), 
St. Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (+733), and of St. 
John Damascene (+760). It is also mentioned by Cosmas, Bishop 
of Majuma in Palestine (+781), St. Theodore Studites (+826), 
and St. Joseph the Hymnographer (+833). From this time the 
witnesses become more numerous. A complete list of the chief 
writers who speak either of the doctrine or Feast of the Assump- 
tion from the tenth century onwards will be found in Chapter III. 
of the Abbé Renaudin’s treatise.”® 

_ It is true that at the end of the eighth and during part of the 
ninth century, there were some writers who either questioned the 
fact of the Assumption, or declared, in view of the apocryphal ac- 
counts of it, that “ piety and honesty both demanded a confession of 
ignorance ” on the part of the true Catholic scholar. For example, 
a pseudo-letter of St. Jerome to Paula and Eustochium of the 
eighth century, written probably by Abbot Autbert of St. Vincent, 
warns the faithful against the apocryphal De Transitu Virginis, 

% Heortology, p. 238. *% Martyr. Luccense of Fiorentini. Pages 87-94. 
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and urges them “not to take its doubtful assertions for certain 
truth.” The writer then adds: “Many of us doubt whether she was 
assumed together with her body, or whether she departed this life, 
having separated from her body. How, when or by whom her 
most sacred body was taken away, where it was conveyed, or 
whether she rose again, we do not know.’’*6 

The supposed authority of St. Jerome misled a number of 
medizval theologians, who professed their utter ignorance of the 
fact of the Assumption. Among them we may mention the martyr- 
ologies of Ado and Usuard (858 and 860), the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne, the writings of the pseudo-Augustine and Idelphon- 
sus. But, as the Abbé Renaudin asserts, “ these are only rare dis- 
cordant voices in the general concert of homage rendered to the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin by the Popes, the liturgies of the 
East and West, the teaching of the Fathers, the preaching of the 
Bishops, and the firm conviction of the faithful everywhere.” 

Since the ninth century, the doctrine has rarely been questioned. 
In August, 1497, the Dominican, Jean Morcelle, while preaching in 
St. Benedict’s Church of Paris, made a number of statements con- 
trary to the accepted teaching on the Assumption. He was forced 
at once by the Sorbonne to retract. At the Cathedral of Paris, 
Usuard’s martyrology, which ignored the Assumption, was read 
until 1540, when a homily explicitly setting forth the doctrine was 
substituted. A century later (1668), Canon Claude Joly managed 
to have the old martyrology restored, and at once a bitter contro- 
versy arose, in which the orthodox doctrine was ably defended 
against him by two other doctors of the University, Jacques Gaudin 
and Nicolas Billiard. Some of the Jansenists denied the Assump- 
tion, for in one of their books on the Rosary we read: ‘‘ We must 
keep silence about the Assumption, and not honor the Blessed Virgin 
by rashness and lying.”?" The French historian Tillemont said 
that he was opposed to the doctrine of the Assumption “ according 
to the principles of history, and not according to the principles of 
theology,” a false distinction condemned in the modernism of the 
twentieth century. Noel Alexander also questioned this doctrine, 
but when called to account for it by his superiors, he asserted 
that he had simply meant to teach “ that the Assumption was not 
a dogma defined by the Church.”?® 

The last controversy on the doctrine dates from the end of the 


™P. L: xxx. col. 122. La Solide Devotion du Rosaire. 
* Hist. Eccles. il., ch. ii., art. 3, sec. 1. 
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eighteenth century. Dr. Marant, a professor of history at Louvain, 
denied, in the name of historical criticism, the fact of the Assump- 
tion, and when accused of rashness by some of the other professors, 
wrote a work against it, which was refuted by the Abbés Salmon, 
Van den Baviére, and Van den Driesch (1787, 1788). All these 
controversies in the long run were beneficial, as they resulted in 
theologians carefully distinguishing the solid from the faulty 
arguments frequently brought forward by over zealous but 
not over learned disputants. For example, it is generally ad- 
mitted to-day that the two texts often cited in the past to prove the 
Assumption—Luke i. 28 and Genesis iii. 15—are by no means 
rigorous proofs, although once the doctrine is otherwise proved, 
they might give some intimation of the true teaching. 
The Abbé Renaudin devotes some thirty pages to the Scriptural 
proofs of the doctrine, but we were not impressed with this part of 
his work. It is true that he sets forth accurately the typical sense of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and its use and interpretation by our Lord ;?° 
St. Paul,®° and the other Apostles.*4 But he fails to grasp that the 
use of such types as the Ark of Noah, the Ark of the Covenant, 
the Burning Bush, the Spouse of the Canticle of Canticles, etc., with 
reference to the Assumption of our Lady is merely oratorical 
coloring, and in no sense dogmatic proof. 

In a most important chapter, entitled “The Divine-Apostolic 
Tradition,’ the Abbé Renaudin shows conclusively that the As- 
sumption is a doctrine that could only have originated by a special 
revelation of our Lord to the Apostles. “ How did they know this 
doctrine?” he asks, and then he suggests five possible hypotheses : 

1. They inferred the Assumption from the fact that they did 
not find the Blessed Virgin’s body in the tomb (St. John Damas- 
cene) ; 

2. They saw her body miraculously carried up to heaven by 
the ministry of angels; 

3. They saw her going up to heaven as once they had seen 
the Lord; 

4. They perceived her body in heaven, as St. Stephen once 
saw the heavens opened; or , 

5. God revealed this prerogative of His Mother by a special 
revelation. 


2 Matt. xvii. 12; xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke xx. 17; John iii. 14; xiii. 18, 
and xv. 25. 

%1 Cor. xv. 45; Rom. v. 14; Gal. iv. 22; Col. ii. 16. 

31; Peter iii. 20, 21; John xix. 36. 
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He concludes in favor of the last hypothesis, declaring that only 
on this supposition can we account for the wide and general accept- 
ance of this doctrine by the faithful, and its clear presentation to us 
to-day by the Church’s ordinary magisterium. 

He tells us in detail of the various supplica that have been for- 
warded to Rome in late years in favor of the definition of the doc- 
trine of the Assumption as a dogma of faith, though he is very care- 
ful to state that at present “the doctrine is only certain, and cannot 
be denied without the greatest rashness.” The ordinary magister- 
ium has not as yet given any pronouncement regarding its origin, 
and has not as yet presented it to the faithful as a part of the deposit 
of the faith. He hopes with many a devout soul that some day it 
will be promulgated by the Church as a dogma of the faith, as in 
1854 the Immaculate Conception was by Pope Pius IX. 
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ST. PAUL AND THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY. 
I, INTRODUCTION. 


=p) | is in the main to the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
that we must turn for what the Apostle has to tell us 
«I 4] on this great subject; but in a paper like the present, 
SREY y which must be confined to a brief outline of the lead- 
GES —¢ ing features, it is necessary to enter a preliminary 
protest as to the nature of the evidence. St. Paul never wrote an 
epistle without a definite purpose, and he never set forth doctrine in 
an epistle without a practical reason. Like the rest of the Apostles, 
it was upon his oral teaching that he mainly relied. He delivered 
his full teaching to his converts in person; afterwards he did not 
write except to meet a real need. In the case of the Corinthians 
he wrote because things had gone wrong. Even then he confines 
himself to what is barely necessary for his purpose: he supplies the 
dogmatic motive for greater reverence, he gives one or two practical 
directions, and so he breaks off: “ anything else I shall arrange 
when I come.” What would we not give for more? But Divine 
Providence designed to show us that, like the Corinthians, we must 
look primarily to the Living Voice for our guidance. 


II. RITUAL. 


To begin, then, with what may be called the question of 
ritual. Our first difficulty concerns the relation of the Eucharist to 
the taking of ordinary food. Our Lord had instituted the Blessed 
Sacrament at the end of supper. We gather from the Acts that 
the first Christians in Jerusalem attended the temple services with 
their fellow-Jews, and only in the evening sat down to a common 
meal, perhaps divided into “ house-churches,” and only after their 
usual supper partook of the Holy Eucharist. After that time, 

1Being a paper read at the Catholic Congress at Cardiff, July 10-13, 1914. It is 
largely based on the author’s edition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in the Westminster Version, to which the reader may be referred for further ex- 
planations. 33 Cor: <i. 34. 3 Acts ii. 42-46. 
VOL. XCIX.—42 
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apart from the present passage, there does not appear to be any clear 
case of a connection of the Blessed Eucharist with an ordinary 
meal. Naturally, therefore, we examine the passage before us 
closely to see what is the precise connection between the two which 
it implies. Now St. Paul appears to object to the ordinary meal 
preceding the Holy Eucharist. His words are these (I translate 
literally from the Greek): “ When you meet together, it is not 
possible to eat the Lord’s Supper; for at the eating each taketh his 
own supper first, and one is hungry, while another is overdrinking 
himself. Have you not then homes for eating and drinking? Or 
do you despise the Church of God, and put those who lack to 
shame?”* From the fact that St. Paul blames those who take 
their own supper first, and asks them whether they cannot eat and 
drink at home, it seems right to conclude that he wished to exclude 
all ordinary eating and drinking altogether. And this is con- 
firmed by what he says at the end: “If any one is hungry, let 
him eat at home, lest it be unto judgment that you come together.”® 
It may be, then, that the custom of first taking an ordinary meal 
was still in use at Jerusalem, but that St. Paul had thought it un- 
wise to allow it among the Gentile churches, and was now repressing 
its introduction, perhaps, from the Mother Church. In any case he 
may have had much to do with the severance of the Eucharist and 
the ordinary meal. Nevertheless we may notice that the conjunc- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist with the evening repast, the food of the 
soul after the food of the body, may have served to bring out its 
sacramental function of nutrition. 

To come now to speak of the more immediate ritual of the 
Eucharist. The faithful in a large city such as Corinth seem to 
have been divided into house-churches, that is to say, they would 
meet in the larger private houses, and presumably there would be one 
priest for each house-church. Each larger city had its college of 
priests. Originally the faithful at Jerusalem probably reclined on 
couches both for their supper and for the Eucharist that followed, as 
our Lord Himself seems to have done; but if the Pauline churches 
never took this repast along with the Eucharist, it is possible that 
they stood for the latter from the first. The bread was doubtless 
ordinary bread; our Lord seems to have used it—though this is a 
big question into which we may not enter—and they would probably 
find it difficult to get any other. Besides, for the first six centuries 
or so the whole Church was using nothing else. Probably one loaf 


*1 Cor. xi. 20-22. *s Cor. xi, 34. 
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was broken for all, and there was one cup, but larger than now, and 
presumably with a rather larger proportion of water than is now 
usual, for Jews and Greeks and Romans all took much water with 
their wine, which appears to have been stronger than ours. Nothing 
seems to have been left over; reservation does not seem to be 
absolutely primitive. It was in the middle of a prayer, the later 
anaphora, that-the celebrant would introduce the narrative con- 
taining the words of institution, and at the conclusion of the prayer 
communion would be given under both kinds, possibly followed by 
the kiss of peace. 

If, as seems rather more likely, there was in these earliest 
times only one regular meeting of Christians daily, for the evening 
Eucharist, after the day’s work was done, then much else must cer- 
tainly have taken place at this meeting, which we cannot stop to 
describe. Before the Eucharist there would be reading from Holy 
Scripture, as in the Mass to-day; and afterwards the charis- 
mata, or extraordinary spiritual gifts, would be exercised, chief 
among them prophecy and speaking with tongues. The latter was 
probably a repetition of the gift of Pentecost, symbolizing the 
world-wide mission of the Church. St. Paul felt it necessary to lay 
down stringent rules for the exercise of these gifts. The collection 
of alms on'the first day of the week® is one of the slight indications 
of the new significance of that day. 


III. THE REAL PRESENCE. 


There was much, therefore, in the externals that might take us 
by surprise, even apart from the absence of vestments, large 
churches, and the like; but with the doctrine, of course, it is other- 
wise. The Real Presence is clearly presupposed. St. Paul, as has 
been said, does not touch on doctrine except with a practical pur- 
pose; he is not teaching the Corinthians the Real Presence as some- 
thing new, but is using it as a motive for reverence, just as in the 
Epistle to the Philippians his very precise formulation of Christ’s 
Godhead is merely part of an exhortation to humility. To be men- 
tioned as motives, these dogmas must have been already well known 
to St. Paul’s Christians. “ This is My Body:’’ if these words did 
not mean what they said, they would not supply the necessary 
motive. “ This chalice is the New Testament in My Blood.” Ob- 
viously the New Testament is not a material liquid; obviously, 
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therefore, the meaning is, ‘In this cup is My Blood, which is to 
seal and ratify the New Testament, just as Moses® with sacri- 
ficial blood sealed and ratified the Old.” St. Paul himself goes on 
to press home the motive which he has used, declaring that whoso 
shall eat the Bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily shall 
be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.® And a little earlier 
he had said, “ The chalice of blessing which we bless, is it not 
(literally) communion of the Blood of Christ?’’® that is, com- 
munion with Him and also with each other, union with Him and 
with each other, through the drinking of His Blood. And so of His 
Body; “the Bread which we break, is it not communion of (or 
union in) the Body of Christ? Though many we are one bread, 
one body; for we all partake of the one Bread.” Here once more 
it is implied that we indeed partake of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and it is precisely because the Bread is His Body that It is 
everywhere and in all receivers one and the same. 


IV. THE SACRIFICE. 


And his words are scarcely less clear about the sacrifice offered 


in the Eucharist than about the Real Presence. It seems very 
likely that the right reading in his version of the consecration of 
the bread—at all events a reading with which we must reckon—is 
simply, “ This is My Body, in your behalf; that is perhaps the 
nearest approach that we can make in English to the very short 
Greek form. As a matter of fact, this latter very likely supposes a 
longer form as familiar to his Christians; but let us leave this pos- 
sibility out of account. How is Christ’s Body “in your behalf?” 
To understand this, we had better proceed at once to consider 
the consecration of the chalice: ‘‘ This chalice is the New Testa- 
ment (or covenant) in My Blood.” In these words all commenta- 
tors find an allusion to Exodus xxiv. 7, 8, where Moses divides 
the blood of the victims into two parts, sprinkling half on the altar 
and half on the people, saying, “ Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you.” Our Lord consciously al- 
ludes to this scene and to these words: He Himself is the Victim 
Whose Blood is the Blood of the New Covenant. He died but 
once, yet the life-giving stream of His sacrificial Blood never ceases 
to flow. It is His very death, as St. Paul tells us, which is pro- 
claimed or set forth. It is the sacrifice of Calvary, therefore, 
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which is represented in an unbloody manner. And it is in this sense, 
then, that the Lord’s Body is “ in our behalf.” The Holy Eucharist 
is the constant renewal of the great propitiatory sacrifice. 

A little earlier in the Epistle, St. Paul had already made it clear 
that he regarded the Eucharist as a sacrifice, by comparing it both 
with the sacrifices of the Old Law and of heathendom. Thus he 
says: “ You cannot drink the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of 
devils; you cannot partake of the table of the Lord and of the 
table of devils.”11_ He is warning the Christians against idolatry, 
and there is no possible doubt that in speaking of “ the chalice of 
devils ” and “ the table of devils ” he is referring to the pagan sacri- 
fice; hence from the close parallel which he draws between the Holy 
Eucharist and these, we conclude that he regards the Holy Euchar- 
ist as a sacrifice too. And this conclusion is put beyond doubt 
when we realize that this phrase, “ the table of the Lord,” and the 
earlier sentence, “ (What they sacrifice) they sacrifice to demons 
and not to God,” are taken from the first chapter of the prophet 
Malachy, verses seven and twelve. Between these two verses stands 
the great prophecy of the sacrifice of the Gentiles, already a standard 
text even in the second century. Almighty God no more takes 
pleasure in the offering of the Jews: “ From the rising of the sun 
even unto the going down of the same My name is great among the 
Gentiles; and in every place incense and a pure oblation shall be 
offered to My name, for My name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles.” It is inconceivable that St. Paul had not this prophecy 
in his mind when he was quoting words just before and just after it, 
and was likening the Holy Eucharist to the sacrifices of Jew and 
pagan; it strongly confirms the conclusion drawn from the rest of 
his language on the subject. 


V. THE PLACE OF THE EUCHARIST IN ST. PAUL’S THOUGHT. 


Finally we may consider what place the Holy Eucharist held 
in St. Paul’s whole thought. The dominating idea of St. Paul is 
our corporate union with Christ in His mystical Body: He is the 
Head; we, who compose the Church, are the members. [rom the 
waters of Baptism the Christian rises in glory like Christ from the 
tomb; the old man, the man of sin, the flesh has all been crucified, 
and now he shares the glory of the risen Lord, glorious limb of a 
glorious Head. From Him he receives his life, that Christ-life 
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which raises his soul to a higher plane, and is called sanctifying 
grace. Now it is the nutrition of this Christ-life that is the func- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. ‘“ What is the bread?” asks St. John 
Chrysostom, that greatest of St. Paul’s interpreters. “ The Body 
of Christ. And what do they become who receive It? The Body 
of Christ.”!* That is St. Paul’s true thought, and it has been well 
suggested that it was the Holy Eucharist itself that suggested to 
him—under Divine Providence—the doctrine of the mystical Body. 
The Holy Eucharist, therefore, in so far as It is the offering of 
Calvary renewed, tells us of Christ’s crucifixion, and of all it means 
to us, and of our own necessary crucifixion in and with Him, pend- 
ing the time when our flesh too shall be glorified: and in so far as 
it is spiritual nutrition, it sustains the life of the risen Christ within 
us, of Him Whose members we are. Such is the place which the 
Holy Eucharist occupies in Pauline theology; it sums up all that 
is most sublime alike in the teaching and in the practice of the 
Apostle. And as through this Blessed Sacrament we learn daily 
better the full significance of the cross, and become more closely one 
with Christ in this grace and glory, we echo with ever great truth 
that supreme cry of the great Apostle, “ ’Tis no longer I that live, 
tis Christ liveth in me.’’*% 


“Chrysostom in 1 Cor.: Hom. xxiv. 3 Gal. ii. 20. 








VOX MYSTICA. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF THE REV. PHILIP RIVERS PATER, 
SQUIRE AND PRIEST, 1834-1909. 


BY ROGER PATER. 
V. 


THE ASTROLOGER’S LEGACY. 
BEOIAY 26th, St. Philip’s feast, is the squire’s birthday, 

Ny} and every year he celebrates the day by giving a 

little dinner party to a few very intimate friends. 

But, as he says, rather sadly, “I have outlived most 

of my generation,’ and, for some years past, the 
whole number, including the host and a guest or two who may be 
staying at the Hall, has seldom reached as many as ten. 

On the first birthday for which I was present, there were 
only half a dozen of us in all at the dinner. These were, first, 
Father Bertrand, an English Dominican Friar, and one of the 
squire’s oldest friends, who usually spent some weeks with him every 
summer. Second, Sir John Gervase, a local baronet and anti- 
quarian, who, besides being an F. S. A., and one of the greatest 
living authorities on stained glass, was also one of the few Catholic 
gentry in the neighborhood of Stanton Rivers. The third was Herr 
Aufrecht, a German professor, who had come to England to study 
some manuscripts in the British Museum, and had brought a letter 
of introduction from a common friend in Munich. Fourth, there 
was the rector of the next parish, who had been a fellow of one of 
the colleges at Cambridge for most of his life, but had accepted 
the living, which was in the gift of his college, a few years pre- 
viously, and had since become very intimate with the old squire, 
who, with myself, completed the number. 

The mansion of Stanton Rivers is built round a little quad- 
rangle, of which the servants’ quarters and kitchen occupy the 
north side, the dining room being at the north end of the west 
wing. When we are alone, however, the squire has all meals served 
in the morning room; a small cheerful apartment on the east 
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side of the house, with dull, ivory-colored walls, hung with ex- 
quisite old French pastels, and furnished entirely with Chippen- 
dale furniture, designed expressly for the squire’s grandfather 
by the famous cabinet maker; the original contract and bills for 
which are preserved in the family archives. 

The birthday dinner, however, as befits an “ institution ” is 
always served in the dining-room proper, which is approached 
through the beautiful long apartment, stretching the whole length 
of the west wing, which the squire has made into the library. 
The dining-room is large and finely proportioned, and has its orig- 
inal Jacobean decoration, the walls being panelled in dark oak, 
with a carved cornice and plaster ceiling delicately moulded with 
a strapwork design, in which the cockle shells of the Rivers’ es- 
cutcheon are repeated again and again in combination with the 
leopards’ heads of Stanton. The broad, deep fireplace has polished 
steel “dogs” instead of a grate, and above it is a carved over- 
mantle reaching to the ceiling, and emblazoned with all the quarter- 
ings the united families can boast, with their two mottoes, which 
combine so happily, Sans Dieu rien and Garde ta Foy. 

I think the squire would prefer not to use the dining-room 
even for his birthday dinner, but he hasn’t the heart to sadden 
Avison, the butler, by suggesting this. Indeed the occasion is 
Avison’s annual opportunity, and he glories in decking out the table 
with the finest things the house possesses in the way of family 
plate, glass and china; while Mrs. Parkin the cook, and Saunders 
the gardener, in their respective capacities, second his efforts with 
the utmost zeal. 

The evening was an exquisite one, and we sat in the library 
talking and watching the changing effects of the fading lights, as 
they played on the garden before the windows, until Avison threw 
open the folding doors and announced that dinner was served. 
Hitherto I had only seen the room in déshabillé, and it was quite 
a surprise to see how beautiful it now looked. The dark panelling, 
reflecting the warm sunset glow which came in through the broad 
mullioned windows, formed a perfect background to the dinner 
table, with its shaded candles, delicate flowers, and gleams of light 
from glass and plate; and I felt that Avison’s effort was really 
an artistic triumph. The same thought, I fancy, struck the rest of 
the guests, for no sooner had Father Bertrand said grace, than Sir 
John burst out in admiration: 

“ My dear squire, what exquisite things you do possess! Some 
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day I shall come and commit a burglary on you. 
and silver are a positive temptation.” 

The host smiled, but I noticed that his eyes were fixed on 
the centre of the table, and that the eyelids were slightly drawn 
down, an expression I had learned to recognize as a sign of annoy- 
ance, carefully controlled. Following his gaze, I glanced at the 
table centre, but before I could decide what it was, the German pro- 
fessor, who was sitting next me, broke out in a genial roar. 

“ Mein Gott, Herr Pater, but what is this?” and he pointed to 
the exquisite piece of plate in the centre of the table. 

“We call it the Cellini fountain, Herr Aufrecht,” answered 
the squire, “ though it is certainly not a fountain but a rose-water 
dish, and I can give you very little evidence that it is really Cel- 
lini’s work.” : 

“ Effidence,” exclaimed the German, “ it has its own effidence. 
What more want you? None but Benvenuto could broduce such a 
one. But how did you come to possess it?” 

There was no doubt about the eyelids now, and I feared the 
other guests would notice their host’s annoyance, but the squire 
controlled his voice perfectly as he answered: 

“Oh, it has been in the family for more than three centuries; 
Sir Hubert Rivers, the ancestor whose portrait hangs at the foot 
of the stairs, is believed to have brought it back from Italy.” 

I thought I could guess the cause of his annoyance now, for 
the ancestor in question had possessed a most unenviable reputation, 
and, by a strange trick of heredity, the squire’s features were 
practically a reproduction of Sir Hubert’s; a fact which was a 
source of no little secret chagrin to the saintly old priest. For- 
tunately, at this point, the rector turned the conversation down an- 
other channel; Herr Aufrecht did not pursue the subject further ; 
and the squire’s eyelids soon regained their normal elevation. 

As the meal advanced the German came out as quite a brilliant 
talker, and the conversational ball was kept up so busily between 
Father Bertrand, the rector, and himself that the other three of 
us had little to do but listen and be entertained. A good deal of 
the talk was above my head, however, and during these periods 
my attention came back to the great rose-water dish which shone 
and glittered in the centre of the table. 

In the first place I had never seen it before, which struck 
me as a little odd, for Avison had discovered my enthusiasm for 
old silver, and so had taken me to the pantry and displayed all the 
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plate for my benefit. However, I concluded that so valuable a 
piece was probably put away in the strong room, which would 
account for its not appearing with the rest. 

What puzzled me more was the unusual character of the design, 
for every curve and line of the beautiful piece seemed purposely 
arranged to concentrate the attention on a large globe of rock 
crystal, which formed the centre and summit of the whole. The 
actual basin, filled with rose water, extended beneath this ball, 
which was supported by four exquisite silver figures, and the con- 
stant play of reflected lights between the water and the crystal 
was so fascinating that I wondered the idea had never been repeated ; 
yet, so far as my knowledge went, the design was unique. 

Seated as I was at the foot of the table, I faced the squire, 
and after a while I noticed that he too had dropped out of the 
conversation, and had his gaze fixed on the crystal globe. All 
at once his eyes dilated and his lips parted quickly, as if in surprise, 
while his gaze became concentrated with an intensity that startled 
me. ‘This lasted for fully a minute, and then Avison happened to 
take away his plate. The distraction evidently broke the spell, 
whatever it was, for he began to talk again, and, as it seemed to me, 
kept his eyes carefully away from the crystal during the rest of the 
meal. 

After we had drunk the squire’s health, we retired to the 
library, where Avison brought us coffee, and about ten o’clock Sir 
John’s carriage was announced. He had promised to give the rec- 
tor a lift home, so the two of them soon departed together, and only 
the professor and Father Bertrand were left with the squire and 
myself. I felt a little afraid lest Herr Aufrecht should return to 
the subject of the Cellini fountain, but to my surprise, as soon as 
the other two were gone, the squire himself brought up the subject, 
which I thought he wished to avoid. 

“You seemed interested in the rose-water fountain, Herr Au- 
frecht,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ would you like to examine it now that the 
others are gone?” 

The German beamed with delight, and accepted the proposal 
volubly, while the squire rang the bell for Avison, and ordered him 
to bring the Cellini fountain to the library for Herr Aufrecht to see. 
The butler looked almost as pleased as the professor, and in a minute 
the splendid piece of plate was placed on a small table, arranged 
in the full light of a big shaded lamp. 

The professor’s flow of talk stopped abruptly as the conversa- 
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tionalist gave place to the connoisseur. Seating himself beside the 
little table, he produced a pocket lens, and proceeded to examine 
every part of the fountain with minute care, turning it slowly 
round as he did so. For fully five minutes he sat in silence, ab- 
sorbed in his examination, and I noticed that his attention returned 
continually to the great crystal globe, supported by the four lovely 
figures, which formed the summit of the whole. Then he leaned 
back in his chair and delivered his opinion. 

“Tt is undoubtedly by Cellini,” he said, “and yet the schema 
is not like him. I think the patron for whom he labored did compel 
him thus to fashion it. That great crystal ball at top—no, it is not 
what Benvenuto would do of himself. Think you not so?” and 
he turned to the squire with a look of interrogation. 

“T will tell you all I know about it in a minute, professor,” 
answered the old priest, “but first please explain to me why you 
think Cellini was not left free in the design.” 

“ Ach so,” replied the German, “ it is the crystal globe. He 
is too obvious, too assertive; how is it you say in English, he 
‘hit you in the eye.’ You haf read the Memoirs of Benvenuto? ” 
The squire nodded. “ Ach, then you must see it, yourself. Do you 
not remember the great morse he make, the cope-clasp for Clement 
VII.? The Pope show to him his great diamond, and demand a 
model for a clasp with it set therein. The other artists, all of them, 
did make the diamond the centre of the whole design. But Cel- 
lini? No. He put him at the feet of God the Father, so that the 
lustre of the great gem would set off all the work, but should not 
dominate the whole, for ars est celare artem. Now here,” and he 
laid his hand upon the crystal globe,” here it is otherwise. These 
statuette, they are perfection, in efery way they are worth far 
more than is the crystal. Yet, the great ball, he crush them, he 
kill them. You see him first, last, all the time. No, he is there 
for a purpose, but the purpose is not that of the design, not an 
artistic purpose, no. Iam sure of it, he is there for use.” 

As he finished speaking, he turned quickly towards the squire, 
and looked up at him with an air of conviction. I followed his 
example, and saw the old priest smiling quietly with an expression 
of admiration and agreement. 

“You are perfectly right, professor,” he said quietly, “ the 
crystal was put there with a purpose, at least so I firmly believe; 
and I expect you can tell us also what the purpose was.” 

“No, no, Herr Pater,” answered the other. “If you know 
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the reason, why make I guesses at it? Better you should tell us all 
about it, is it not so?” 

“Very well,” replied the squire, and he seated himself beside 
the little table. Father Bertrand and myself did the same, and 
when we were all settled, he turned to the professor and began: 

“T mentioned at dinner that this piece of plate was brought 
from Italy by Sir Hubert Rivers, and, first of all, I must tell you 
something about him. He was born about the year 1500, and lived 
to be over ninety years old, so his life practically coincides with 
the sixteenth century. His father died soon after Hubert came of 
age, and he thus became a person of some importance while still 
quite young. He was knighted by Henry VIII. a year or two 
later, and soon afterwards was sent to Rome in the train of the 
English ambassador. 

“There his brilliant parts attracted attention, and he soon 
abandoned his diplomatic position, and became a member of the 
Papal entourage, though without any official position. When the 
breach between Henry and the Pope took place, he attached himself 
to the suite of the Imperial Ambassador, thus avoiding any trouble 
with his own sovereign, who could not afford to quarrel still further 
with the Emperor, as well as any awkward questions as to his re- 
ligious opinions. 

““ Of his life in Rome I can tell you practically nothing, but 
if tradition be true, he was a typical son of the Renaissance. He 
played with art, literature, and politics; and he more than played 
with astrology and the black arts, being, in fact, a member of the 
famous, or infamous, Academy. You may remember that this 
institution, which was founded in the fifteenth century by the no- 
torious Pomponio Leto, used to hold its meetings in one of the 
catacombs. Under Paul II. the members were arrested and tried 
for heresy, but nothing could be actually proved against them, and 
afterwards they were supposed by their contemporaries to have 
reformed. We know now that in reality things went from bad to 
worse. The study of paganism led them on to the worship of 
Satan, and, eventually, suspicion was again aroused, and a further 
investigation ordered. 

“ Sir Hubert got wind of this in time, however, so he availed 
himself of his position in the household of the Imperial Ambas- 
sador, and quietly retired to Naples. There he lived till he was 
over eighty, and no one in England ever expected him to return. 
But he did so, bringing with him a great store of books and manu- 
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scripts, some pictures, and this piece of plate, and he died and was 
buried here in the last decade of the sixteenth century. 

“ His nephew, who came in for the estates on his death, was a 
devout Catholic, and had been educated at St. Omers. He made 
short work with Sir Hubert’s manuscripts, most of which he burned, 
as being heretical or worse, but he spared one volume, which con- 
tains an inventory of the things brought from Naples. Among the 
items mentioned is this fountain. In fact it has a whole page to 
itself, with a little sketch and a note of its attribution to Cellini, 
besides some other words which I have never been able to make out. 
But I think it is clear that the crystal was used for evil purposes, 
and that is why I dislike seeing it on the table. If Avison had 
asked me, I should have forbidden him to produce it.” 

“ Then I am ver’ glad he did not ask you, mein Herr,” observed 
the German, bluntly, ‘‘ for I should not then have seen him. But 
this inventory, you speak of, is it permitted that I study it?” 

“Certainly, Herr Aufrecht,” replied the squire, and walking 
to one of the bookcases, he unlocked the glass doors and took out 
a small volume, bound in faded red leather with gilt ornaments. 

“This is the book,” he said, “I will find you the page with 
the sketch,” and a minute later he handed the volume to the pro- 
fessor. I glanced across and saw a little sketch, unquestionably 
depicting the piece of plate before us, with some lines of writing 
beneath; the whole in faded ink, almost the color of rust. 

The professor’s lens came out again and, with its aid, he read 
out the description beneath the picture. 

“Ttem. Vasculum argenteum, crystallo ornatum in quattuor 
statuas imposito. Opus Benevenuti, aurificis clarissimi. Quo cry- 
stallo Rome mm ritibus nostris pontifex noster Pomponius olim uti 
solebat.”? 

“Well that sounds conclusive enough,” said Father Bertrand, 
who had been listening intently, “ Opus Benevenuti, aurificis clar- 
issimi, could only mean Cellini; and the last sentence certainly 
sounds very suspicious, though it doesn’t give one much to go upon 
as to the use made of the crystal.” 

“ But there is more yet,” broke in Herr Aufrecht, “ it is in 
another script and much fainter.” He peered into the page with 
eyes screwed up, and then exclaimed in surprise, “Why it is Greek!” 


*“Ttem. A vessel of silver, adorned with a crystal supported on four statuettes. 
The work of Benvenuto, most famous of goldsmiths. This crystal our Pontiff Pom- 


99? 


ponius was wont to use in our rites at Rome in days gone by. 
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“Indeed,” said the squire, with interest, “that accounts for 
my failure to read it. I’m afraid I forgot all the Greek I ever 
knew as soon as I left school.” 

Meanwhile the professor had produced his pocket book, and 
was jotting down the words as he deciphered them, while Father 
Bertrand and myself took the opportunity to examine the work on 
the little plaques which adorned the base of the fountain. 

“T haf him all now,” announced Herr Aufrecht, triumph- 
antly, after a few minutes. “Listen and I will translate him to you,” 
and after a little hesitation he read out the following: 


In the globe all truth is recorded, of the present, the past and the future. 
To him that shall gaze it is shown; whosoever shall seek he shall find. 
O Lucifer, star of the morn, give ear to the voice of thy servant, 
Enter and dwell in my heart, who adore thee as lord and as master. 
—Fabius Britannicus. 


“ Fabius Britannicus,’ exclaimed the squire, as the professor 
ceased reading, “‘ why those are the words on the base of the pagan 
altar in the background of Sir Hubert’s portrait!” 

“T doubt not he was named Fabius Britannicus in the Aca- 
demia,” answered the German, “ all the members thereof did re- 
ceive classical names in place of their own.” 

“It must be that,” said the squire, “so he really was a wor- 
shipper of Satan. No wonder tradition paints him in such dark 
colors. But, why—of course,” he burst out, “I see it all now, 
that explains everything.” 

We all looked up, surprised at his vehemence, but he kept 
silent, until Father Bertrand said gently, “I think, Philip, you 
can tell us something more about all this; will you not do so?” 

The old man hesitated for a little while and then answered: 
“Very well, if you wish it, you shall hear the story; but I 
must ask you to excuse me giving you the name. Although the 
principal actor in it has been dead many years now, I would rather 
keep his identity secret. 

“ While I was still quite a young man, and before I decided to 
take orders, I made friends in London with a man who was a spirit- 
ualist. He was on terms of intimacy with Home, the medium, and 
he himself possessed considerable gifts in the same direction. He 
often pressed me to attend some of their séances, which I always 
refused to do, but our relations remained quite friendly, and at 
length he came down here on a visit to Stanton Rivers. 
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“The man was a journalist by profession, a critic and writer 
on matters artistic, so one evening, although we were quite alone 
at dinner, I told the butler, Avison’s predecessor, to put out the 
Cellini fountain for him to see. I did not warn him what to 
expect, as I wanted to get his unbiassed opinion, but the moment he 
set eyes on it, he burst out in admiration, and, like our friend 
the professor to-night, he pronounced it to be unquestionably by 
Benvenuto himself. 

“T said it was always believed to be his work, but purposely 
told him nothing about Sir Hubert, or my suspicions as to the 
original use of the crystal, and he did not question me about its 
history. As the meal advanced, however, he became curiously 
silent and self-absorbed. Sometimes I had to repeat what I was 
saying two or three times before he grasped the point; and I be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable and anxious, so that it was a real relief 
when the butler put the decanters on the table and left us to our- 
selves. 

“ My friend was sitting on my right, at the side of the table, 
so that we could talk to each other more easily, and I noticed 
that he kept his gaze fixed on the fountain in front of him. After 
all it was a very natural thing for him to do, and at first I did 
not connect his silence and distraction with the piece of plate. 

“ All at once he leaned forward until his eyes were not two 
feet away from the great crystal globe, into which he gazed with 
the deepest attention, as if fascinated. It is difficult to convey 
to you how intense and concentrated his manner became. It was 
as if he looked right into the heart of the globe, not a# it, if you 
understand, but at something inside it, something beneath the 
surface, and that something of a compelling, absorbing nature which 
engrossed every fibre of his being in one act of profound attention. 

“For a minute or two he sat like this in perfect silence, and 
I noticed the sweat beginning to stand out on his forehead, while 
his breath came audibly between his lips, under the strain. Then 
all at once, I felt I must do something, and without stopping to 
deliberate I said in a loud tone, ‘I command you to tell me what 
it is you see.’ 

“ As I spoke, a kind of shiver ran through his frame, but his 
eyes never moved from the crystal ball. Then his lips moved, and 
after some seconds came a faint whisper, uttered as if with ex- 
treme difficulty, and what he said was something like this: 
“There is a low, flat arch, with a kind of slab beneath it, 
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and a picture at the back. There is a cloth on the slab, and on 
the cloth a tall, gold cup, and lying in front of it is a thin white 
disc. By the side is a monster, like a huge toad,’ and he shuddered, 
‘but it is much too big to be a toad. It glistens, and its eyes have 
a cruel light in them; O it is horrible!’ Then all at once the voice 
leaped to a shrill note, and he spoke very rapidly, as if the scene 
were changing quicker than he could describe it. 

“*The man in front—the one with a cross on the back of his 
cloak—is holding a dagger in his hand. He raises and strikes 
at the white disc. He has pierced it with the dagger. It bleeds! 
The white cloth beneath it is all red with blood. But the monster— 
some of the blood has fallen upon it as it spurted out, and the toad 
is writhing as if in agony. Ah, it leaps down from the slab, it is 
gone. All present rise up in confusion; there is a tumult. They 
rush away down the dark passages. Only one remains, the man 
with the cross on his back. He is lying insensible upon the ground. 
On the slab still stand the gold cup and white disc with the 
blood-stained cloth, and the picture behind—’ and the voice sank 
to an audible whisper, as if the speaker were exhausted. 

“ Almost without thinking, I put a question to him before the 
sight should fade entirely. “The picture, what is it like?’ But, 
instead of answering he merely whispered ‘Irene, de caldo, and 
fell back as if exhausted in his chair.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“And your friend, the spiritualist,” began Father Bertrand, 
“could he tell you nothing more of what he saw?” 

“T did not ask him,” answered the old priest, “ for, when he 
came to himself, he seemed quite ignorant of what he had told me 
during his trance. But, some years afterwards, I got some further 
light on the incident, and that in quite an unexpected way. Just 
wait a minute, and I will show you what I believe to be the picture 
he saw at the back of the niche!” And the old man walked to one of 
the bookcases and selected a large folio volume. 

“ The picture I am going to show you is an exact copy of one 
of the frescoes in the catacombs of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, 
where I came upon it, quite unexpectedly, during my period in Rome 
as a student; it has been reproduced since by Lanciani in one of 
his books.?, Ah, here it is,” and he laid the album on the table 
before us. 

There, before us, was a copy of an undeniable catacomb fresco 


?See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, London, 1895, page 357. 
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depicting an “agape” or love-feast; a group of figures symbolical 
both of the Last Supper and the communion of the elect. Above it 
were the contemporary inscriptions, “ IRENE DA CALDA ” and 
“ AGAPE MISCE MI,” while, round about, were scrawled, in 
characters evidently much more recent, a number of names: “ POM- 
PONIUS, FABIANUS, RUFFUS, LETUS, VOLSCUS, FA- 
BIUS,” and others, all of them members of the notorious Academy. 
There they had written them in charcoal, and there they still remain 
to-day as evidence how the innermost recesses of a Christian cata- 
comb were profaned, and the cultus of Satan practised there, by 
the neo-pagans of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

We sat looking at the picture in silence for a minute or so, 
and then Herr Aufrecht turned to the Dominican. “ Fra’ Ber- 
trand,” he said, “ you are Master in Theologia, what is your opinion 
of all this?” 

The friar hesitated for a moment before he answered. ‘“ Well, 
Herr Aufrecht,” he said at length, “the Church has never ceased 
to teach the possibility of diabolical possession, and for my part 
I see no reason why a thing,” and he pointed to the crystal, “ should 
not become ‘possessed’ in much the same way as a person can. But 
if you ask my opinion on the practical side of the question, I should 
say that, since Father Philip here cannot legally part with his heir- 
loom, he certainly acts wisely in keeping it always under lock 
and key.” 
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THE RECENT TRAGEDY IN BOSNIA. 





tn Memoriam. 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FER- 
DINAND, AND OF HIS WIFE, THE DUCHESS OF HOHENBERG. 


BY MARIA LONGWORTH STORER. 


SMARLY yesterday afternoon a dim rumor came to 
yl Marienbad that the Archduke and his wife had been 
killed in Bosnia. It was Sunday, a day when there 
are no newspapers, and but little communication with 
the outside world in this quiet spot. The rumor 
seemed like a sinister shadow without substance.. We went out at 
once and tried to find authentic news, and at six o’clock came the 
official bulletin confirming the tragedy. As a crime, it belongs 
to the category of modern monstrosities, which are the product of 
materialism and infidelity. These assassins spring into being from 
such hotbeds of atheism as the Ecole Laique of France, and its 
offspring Escuela Moderna of Ferrer in Spain. They all pos- 
sess youth and intelligence; they all despise religion and authority. 
The miscreant who tried to kill the young King of Spain and his 
bride, and the monsters who both tried and succeeded yesterday in 
murdering the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, belong to 
the same type. One of the assassins at Sarajévo, yesterday, is 
nineteen, and the other scarcely older, and a “student.” Their 
: victims are a man and his wife, whose deep love for each other, and 
devotion to their young children, have made their home a model 
for every Christian household in Austria. 

Everybody knows the story of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s 
marriage. He has proved since that time that he did not enter into 
it merely out of the proverbial “‘ Hapsburg obstinacy ;” nor was it 
a mad caprice of passion. It was on both sides distinctly a love 
marriage. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand was captivated, not 
only by his wife’s unusual beauty, but by her brilliant mind, and the 
Christian zeal and integrity of her character. He made great sac- 
rifices to marry her, which many people deplored on account of his 
future position. The world in which he lived also judged severely 
the bride whom he had chosen; not taking at all into account the 
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fact that she, too, had made sacrifices even in marrying above her 
own rank. The Countess Sophie Chotek could not become an Arch- 
duchess, because the Chotek family had never been what is called 
“ mediatized.” 

I pause here to explain the meaning of the term. In the Alma- 
nach de Gotha the houses of princes or counts (“‘ Maisons Prin- 
ciéres ou Comtales”), who hold their titles from “ the State of the 
Holy Empire,” are placed in the Second Part (the Third Part 
being Dukes and Princes unmediatized); and all the families 
in this Second Part have the privilege to espouse royalty in an 
equal marriage, where the wife takes the rank of her husband. 
The Choteks who are Boémischer Uradel (which means ancient 
nobility of Bohemia), do not belong to the list of “ mediatized ” 
families. The distinction is a technical one. 

No one looking at the question dispassionately can fail to see 
that for a beautiful and high-spirited young woman, there were 
many galling slights to be faced in becoming the morganatic wife 
even of a future Emperor. But it was an ideal marriage, which 
strengthened the character of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
brought to his wife ample scope for a wide Christian influence, and 
gave reason for hope that Austria would acquire new vitality 
and strength under a new leader, when her well-beloved Emperor 
should have gone to his rest. 

All this confidence in good omens was the outlook in Austria 
two days ago. To-day there is sorrow and mourning. Black 
banners are streaming everywhere from the houses, and people 
wander aimlessly about the forest paths and around the vacant 
music stands, speaking in low voices. The august victims were 
firm and steadfast in their Catholic faith, strong in their love for 
each other, and in their death they are united. 


* * * * 


When we first came to Vienna in December, 1902, the Arch- 
duke had been married nearly three years, but his wife had been 
leading a retired life, busied with the care of two babies, born in 
1g01 and 1902. The Archduke was at that time kept much in 
the background, owing to the persistent dislike of some of the 
upper functionaries of that period. He was prevented from taking 
the Emperor’s place even at unimportant ceremonies, and from 
appearing at public gatherings. He was little known to the people, 
and there was prejudice against him (stimulated by the foreign 
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press, which gave maliciously and designedly false accounts of 
him), both at home and abroad. My first glimpse of him was in 
January, 1903, at a Court ball. On that occasion the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand seemed sullen and ill-humored. I believe now 
that much of this taciturnity and bitterness came from resentment 
at his wife’s exclusion. 

In promoting the Princess Hohenberg, the Emperor was ob- 
liged to go slowly, for fear of wounding the susceptibilities of 
ladies who did not wish to have her precede them. However, her 
attractive personality and her devotion to her husband and her 
children ended by overcoming prejudices. Besides, the situation 
was really abnormal, and had to be mitigated. The Archduke and 
his wife could have no social entertainments at all in Vienna. In 
June, 1905, the Princess Hohenberg received the title of “ Durch- 
laucht,” and afterwards they began to give small breakfast parties 
at the beautiful Palais Belveder, where they lived when they were 
not in the country. It was soon after this promotion that we in- 
vited the Archduke and his wife to breakfast at the embassy. 
The only other guests were Prince and Princess Edouard Liech- 
tenstein and Prince and Princess Lobkonitz. These two ladies had 
higher rank than the Archduke’s wife; and yielded their position 
to her for the occasion. It was the first time that she had been 
so honored. She was radiantly beautiful, and the Archduke was 
like a happy boy out of school. 

I saw the Archduke quite often during the four years that we 
spent in Vienna. I have never seen a happier family. It makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the orphan children in the beautiful 
castle of Konopischt, with its marvelous flower garden, waiting for 
the mother and father, who went away less than a week ago, strong 
in health and happiness, never to come back again. The last time 
that I saw the Archduke and Duchess of Hohenberg, was at the 
Emperor’s reception at the Hofburg Palace, at the time of the 
Eucharistic Congress at Vienna, September, 1912. The Emperor 
was alert, genial, and seemed especially happy that evening. The 
great procession of the Holy Eucharist was to take place the next 
day: a hundred and fifty thousand Catholics. It had been or- 
- ganized by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and Prince Edouard 
Liechtenstein. The procession was to march through the streets 
of Vienna, amid five hundred thousand spectators (which it did in 
a pouring deluge of rain, without a flaw or an accident to mar its 
perfect order). That night the Archduke showed himself very 
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happy, for his beloved wife was also present at the reception, making 
the tour of the hall with the five or six Archduchesses present. 
I never saw her again. 

Last year I wrote an article for the April number of the 
North American Review, called The Awakening of Austria. In it 
I spoke of the great part which Austria is destined to play in the 
cause of religion and law and order. Thank God! it still has that 
enormous task before it, in the face of political trickery and treach- 
ery. Whoever may be at the head, it is still the one great Catholic 
power of Europe. But at the time I wrote, there was every pros- 
pect that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand would be one day the 
Emperor of Austria.. I wrote of his strength and firmness, and 
of his home life, where he was an example of what a Christian 
husband and father should be. I speak of this, because I wish to 
transcribe a letter which the Duchess of Hohenberg wrote to me 
when I sent her the magazine. It is written in English, and gives 
an idea of her charming personality and simple friendliness. 


Dear Mrs. BELLAMY STORER: 


It was so very kind of you to send me the last number of the 
North American Review, and I can’t tell you enough how very 
interested I am in the publication sent: being the most true and 
well-judged opinion for our beloved Austria. 

The way you speak of the Archduke makes me quite proud, 
and I must tell you that you sound my inmost heart feelings. 

I am so happy that you were present at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. It was a beautiful sight, and one felt so happy seeing 
how desirous all nations and subjects were to worship in the 
Catholic faith! 

Hoping that you are very well, and thanking you again 
most heartily for your remembrance now and for the New 
Year, I beg you to believe me, 


Yours very sincerely, 
SopHIE HOHENBERG. 
I write these few pages as a tribute to two people who have 
been much talked about, and sometimes willfully misrepresented, 


whose high character and courage deserve admiration, and whose 
death is a great loss to Austria, and to the whole of Christendom. 


Marienbad, June 29, 1914. 





Rew Books. 


MORE JOY. By Rt. Rev. P. W. von Keppler, Bishop of Rotten- 
burg. Adapted into English from the edition of 1911, by Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 
“ There is more optimism,” writes Bishop Keppler, “a stronger 

affirmation of the value of life, in Catholic Christianity, than in 
all the rest of the world.” He fully proves this thesis in a devout 
book, which breathes on every page the spirit of holy and super- 
natural joy. Joylessness and despair, he tells us, characterize our 
present age, and are dominant in the life of the people. Modern 
culture is mostly material development, and not true culture of the 
spirit. The overrating of knowledge and intellect at the cost of 
will and character is making countless multitudes unhappy. Is it 
not strange that with all our modern progress, the rate of suicide 
in Europe has been increasing by four hundred per cent during the 
past fifty years, while the population increased sixty per cent? The 
good Bishop deplores the factories and machinery of the industrial 
revolution, the excess of external amusements, the art and literature 
which diminish joy instead of increasing it, the disappearance of 
the German folk-song, and the irreligious and unchristian spirit 
of the age. 

There is only one remedy for modern pessimism. “ We must 
go back to Christian faith, back to healthy folk-life, to religious 
earnestness, to humility and simplicity of heart, to plain, noble, pure 
habits of thought, to religion, to the Church, to Christ.” The 
world is utterly mistaken in its belief that austere Christian morality, 
the commandment of self-conquest, temperance, mortification, mod- 
eration, fasting, interfere with true happiness. “‘ They are really 
no more hostile to joy than the gardener is hostile to the rose, 
when in spring and autumn he cuts and trims the bush.” 

Art, education, labor, the religious life, the priestly ministry— 
all must be dominated by the spirit of Christian joy,or else this world 
of ours will be governed by materialism, greed, discontent, shallow- 
ness, and sin. The essential characteristic of a saint is joyfulness, 
and the author proves this beyond question in a chapter, entitled 
“ A Gallery of Joyful People.” All the saints, according to an un- 
known medizval mystic, “ have within them the source of all bliss 
and joy; and no sadness can enter into them, for the Eternal Word, 
the source of bliss and joy to all the angels and saints, penetrates 
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them as it does the saints of heaven.” St. Teresa had no patience 
with people “ who think it is all over with devotion, if they relax 
themselves ever so little.” St. Philip Neri loved to romp and play 
joyously with children, saying to those who wondered at this pa- 
tience, ‘‘ I should be glad even to let them chop wood on my back, if 
they only kept free from sin.” St. Francis de Sales used to say: 
“A saint who is sorrowful is a sorry saint.” 

There is a brightness and attractiveness about this volume, that 
will banish all sadness and melancholy, as the morning sun drives 
away the gloom of the night. So many German books of value, 
v. g., Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus, Donat’s Freedom of Science, have 
been poorly translated of late, that we were more than pleased to 
meet with so perfect a rendering of the German original. Had 
Father McSorley omitted the author’s name on the title page, we 
would never have imagined that his work was a translation. 


MOTHER MABEL DIGBY. A Biography of the Superior General 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 1835-1911. By Anne 
Pollen. With a Preface by Cardinal Bourne. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

In February, 1853, a troup of musical mountaineers from the 
Pyrenees came to Montpellier. They traveled from city to city, 
out of devotion, singing only in the churches. Their chant was 
peculiar; half the band accompanied the voices of the rest by a 
humming sound made through closed lips, which produced the effect 
of a musical instrument. A number of Catholic girls invited Mabel 
Digby, then a Protestant, to hear the mountaineers sing Benediction 
in the Cathedral of Montpellier. What follows we will put in the 
author’s own words: 

Mabel sat down at once defiantly amid the kneeling congre- 
gation. Her sister Geraldine was at her side...... She re- 
mained impassive. The chants ended; the priest slowly re- 
moved the monstrance from the throne; the throng bowed low. 
Mabel, still seated, threw back her head haughtily as if in pro- 
test; the bell tinkled as the Blessed Sacrament was now raised 
in Benediction. In an instant Mabel Digby had slipped from 
her seat on to her knees, and flung her arms across her breast 
with a clutch that gripped both shoulders. Her face seemed 
to be illumined; her tearful eyes were fixed upon the Host 
until the triple blessing was complete, and was replaced in the 
tabernacle. Then she sank crouching to the ground, whilst 
the last short song was intoned. Her head remained bent and 
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immovable...... For fifteen minutes she did not interrupt this 
strange trance. Placing her hand upon her sister’s arm she 
said a few moments later: “ Geraldine, I am a Catholic. Jesus 
Christ has looked at me. I shall change no more.” 


A few years afterwards, despite the opposition of her parents 
and her own weak health, she entered the Sacred Heart Convent at 
Marmoutier as a novice. In 1859 she made her vows, and 
in 1866 she became Superior of the convent. During the Franco- 
Prussian war she opened a hospital for the wounded soldiers, 
assisting the surgeons at every operation, and dressing the wounds 
daily with extraordinary skill. In 1872 she was sent to England 
as Superior of the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton. 
In a very short time she transformed the formless dwelling into a 
complete and highly organized monastery, with separate quarters, 
workrooms, and study rooms for novices and professed. The 
boarding school annexed was also supplied with all the elaborate 
requirements demanded in a secondary school after the modern 
system. In 1874 she inaugurated a training college at Wands- 
worth, and established new houses at Brighton and in Ireland. 

In 1892 Mother Digby left England to succeed Mother de 
Sartorius as Assistant-General. In 1895 she was elected Superior 
General. During the next fifteen years she had to fight most bitter 
persecution at the hands of the French government. The story of 
her fight against secularization, together with her determination to 
open a new house and school for everyone closed in France, is the 
most interesting portion of this charming life. 

As Cardinal Bourne says in his preface: ‘‘ The life of Mother 
Digby causes to live before our eyes the inner organization of a 
great Catholic religious society. It depicts for us one who in any 
position could have taken a leading place. Above all it shows 
us a noble, courageous woman with all her great natural gifts 
strengthened and enhanced by the divine gifts of grace which she 
strove to use with all her energy.” 


SOME COUNSELS OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. To which is 
appended the thoughts of Mademoiselle le Gras. (First Su- 
perior of the Sisters of Charity.) Translated and selected by 
E. K. Sanders. London: Heath, Cranton and Ouseley, Ltd. 
35 cents net. 

This very practical little book should be of use to many per- 
sons, and it may be especially recommended to busy people, for every 
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paragraph, and sometimes even a single sentence, will give food for 
a day’s spiritual reading, and the meditation and resolution which 
should follow it. Among the subjects treated of are “ Humility,” 
“Prayer,” the “Spirit of Service,” the “ Daily Difficulty,” and 
many others. These counsels, while originally addressed to the 
Companies of Mission Priests and the Sisters of Charity under the 
direction of St. Vincent de* Paul, are equally useful to us at the 
present day, and as the translator’s note reminds us, “ their signifi- 
cance does not depend on place, period, or condition, but still has 
application here and now.” In the chapter on “ Humility ” we read 
the following: 

During the last few days the subject of my meditation has 
been the lowliness of the life our Lord chose to lead upon earth. 
And I have seen that He cared so much that it should be lowly 
and despised by others, that He made Himself conform to it, 
even to this point that—though He was the Wisdom of the 
Eternal Father incarnate—He.chose a method of preaching 
that was far humbler and more familiar than that used by any 
of His Apostles...... And that He chose to allow His own 
sermons to be far less effective than those of His Apostles. 
We see in the Gospels that His Apostles and Disciples were 
conquered almost one by one, and then with labor and diffi- 
culty, but the first of St. Peter’s sermons converted five thou- 
sand. This, I believe, has given me greater knowledge and 
understanding of the wonderful humility of the Son of God 
than any other consideration has ever done. 

In the chapter on the “ Daily Difficulty ” we find this passage 
on patience, written to one who complains that she can bear trials 
from outside, but does not expect that her own sisters would vex and 
annoy her. 

Alas, from whom do we suffer if not from those with whom 
we live? Is it from people a long way off—from those we 
have never seen and never shall see? From whom and by 
whom did our Lord suffer if not by His Apostles, His Dis- 
ciples, and the people among whom He lived, and who were 
God’s people...... I am well aware that one may have a nat- 
ural aversion that one cannot help. In the world people often 
give in to these, but a true Christian ought to struggle against 
them. 

Other passages appealing to every variety of reader might 
be chosen, but we will conclude with the general recommendation 
that all who read it will find it helpful, and that their devotion to that 
great Saint of the poor, St. Vincent de Paul, will be much increased. 
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LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Professor at the University 

of Innsbruck. Authorized translation from the German by E. 

M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. III. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $3.25 net. 

The six chapters of the third volume of Father Grisar’s Life 
of Luther deal with the “ Organization and Public Position of the 
New Church;” the “Divine Mission and its Manifestations;’ 
“ Glimpses of a Reformer’s Morals; “ Luther and Melanchthon;” 
“Luther’s Relations with Zwingli, Carlstadt, Bugenhagen,” and 
“ Attempts at Union in View of the Proposed Council.” 

In his first chapter, Father Grisar proves conclusively that the 
modern school of Protestant unbelief, which professes to base itself 
on the earlier Luther, is utterly unjustified in making him a repre- 
sentative of that form of unbelief tinged with religion which is 
their own ideal. 


As a matter of fact, Luther, had he been logical, should have 
arrived at this conclusion, but he preferred to turn aside, and 
repudiated and embraced the profound contradiction involved 
in the union of that right of private judgment he had pro- 
claimed with the admission of binding dogmas...... History 
has to take Luther as he really was; he demanded the fullest 
freedom to oppose the Church and her respresentatives, who 
claimed the right to enact laws concerning faith and morals, 
but he certainly was not disposed to hear of any such 
freedom, where belief and revelation or the acceptance of God’s 
commandments was concerned. 


From 1522 onwards he proclaimed the principle of freedom 
of interpretation rather more cautiously, and no longer appealed 
in so unqualified a manner to the universal priesthood and the 
sovereignty of the congregation in matters of religion. In the 
beginning of his revolt, Luther had imagined that the new order 
of things could be brought about amongst his followers merely 
by his declaiming against outward forms, and that a new church 
would spring up within the old one, minus a hierarchy and minus 
all “ false” doctrine and holiness-by-works. From the year 1523 
onward he held the congregational ideal, 7. e., the congregations 
were to be self-supporting, once the new teaching had been intro- 
duced among them. All were to be independent, and capable of 
choosing their own spiritual overseers. Among these, superin- 
tendents were to be selected, and they in turn were to be assisted 
by lay visitors. Each member of the congregation was to have 
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the right of judging doctrine and of correcting the preacher, should 
he err, even before the whole assembly. But Luther soon found 
this scheme utterly impracticable, and gradually this phantom of 
a congregationalist church developed into a State Church, 2. e., 
a National Church as a State institution, with a sovereign at its 
head. 

He quickly realized that the gain to be derived from the 
vast amount of ecclesiastical property, would act as a powerful in- 
centive with the secular princes to induce them to, open their lands 
to his innovations. He considered the seizure of church property 
the just and natural result of the preaching of the new evangel. 

Before 1530 we frequently find Luther speaking strongly 
against any conflict with the Emperor, but after the Diet of Augs- 
burg, he began to appeal to the national spirit, although he realized 
that this meant internal dissension and bloodshed. He was very 
fond of professing, in his war on Pope and Church, to be the cham- 
pion of the Germans against Rome’s oppression. His watchword 
was “Germany against Italian Tyranny,” although as a matter 
of fact he spoke merely in the name of a fraction of the German 
nation. The Germans who refused to apostatize considered it 
a grievous insult that German nationalism should thus be identified 
with the new heresy. 

Answering the question, Was Luther a typical German? Father 
Grisar writes: 


Specifically German characteristics were certainly not lack- 
ing in Luther...... He was inured to fatigue, simple in his ap- 
pearance and habits, persevering and enduring; in intercourse 
with his friends he was frank, hearty and unaffected; with 
them he was sympathetic, amiable and fond of a joke; he did 
not shrink from telling them the truth even when thereby 
offence might be given; towards the princes who were well dis- 
posed to him and his party he behaved with an easy freedom 
of manner, not cringingly or with any exaggerated deference. 
In a sense all these are German traits. But....his perseverance 
degenerated into obstinacy and defiance, his laborious endur- 
ance into a passionate activity which overtaxed his powers, and 
he became combative and quarrelsome, and found his greatest 
pleasure in the discomfiture of his opponents; his frankness 
made way for the coarsest criticism. The anger against the 
Church which carried him along found expression in the worst 
sorts of insults, and when his violence had aroused bitter feel- 
ings, he believed, or at least alleged, he was merely acting in 
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the interests of uprightness and love of truth. Had he pre- 
served his heritage of good German qualities, perfected them, 
and devoted them to the service of a better cause, he might 
have become the acknowledged spokesman of all Germans 
everywhere. 


In his second chapter, Father Grisar shows Luther intoxicated 
by the increase of his followers, and by the unexpected success 
of his preaching. In the most violent language, Luther frequently 
laid claim to a divine authorization for his new evangel, although 
he gave no proofs save his own ipse dixit. Father Grisar writes: 


The assumption of an extraordinary call offers an insuper- 
able difficulty...... No extraordinary attestation on the part of 
heaven is forthcoming, nor any miracle which might have con- 
firmed Luther’s doctrine; God’s witness on behalf of His mes- 
senger by signs of prophecies such as those of Christ, of the 
Apostles, and of many of the Saints was lacking in Luther’s 
case, and so was that sanctity of life to be expected of a 
divinely commissioned teacher whose mission it is to bring men 
to the truth. 


Chapter III. discusses Luther’s moral character. Father Grisar 
calls attention to his want of charity; his censoriousness; his pride 
and arrogance; his utter disdain for obedience; his irascibility; his 
jealousy; his want of seriousness in treating of the most important 
questions; his childish and womanish outbursts; his novel con- 
ception of sin and penance; his lack of missionary zeal; his coarse 
and obscene language. 

In some sixty odd pages Father Grisar proves ad nauseam 
that in the matter of licentiousness of language, Luther stands out 
as a giant apart. Many of his utterances are so obscene that the 
translator is obliged for decency’s sake to leave them in the original 
Latin or German. Father Grisar shows that it is absolutely unjust 
to defend Luther on the plea that such language was quite the 
usual thing in Luther’s day. 

Chapter IV. discusses the character and influence of Melanch- 
thon. Many Catholic contemporaries believe that he did more 
harm to the Church by his prudence and apparent moderation, 
than Luther by all his storming. His soft-spoken manner and 
advocacy of peace, went hand in hand with an intense hatred of 
everything Catholic, and a most bitter prejudice in favor of the 
new preaching. His attempts at mediation at the Diet of Augsburg 
were due to his ignorance, and his prejudice against Catholic 
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theology. More than once we find him guilty of dissimulation, and 
even George Ellinger, his latest Protestant biographer, admits that 
he was a weak and not an entirely upright character. 

The final chapters deal with Luther’s relations with some of the 
other reformers, and the attempts at union in view of the proposed 
council. 


THE DEAF; THEIR POSITION IN SOCIETY. By Harry Best. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00 net. 


“ The object of the present study of the deaf,” says the author 
in his preface, “is to consider primarily the attitude of society or 
the state in America towards them, the duties it has recognized 
in respect to them, the status it has created for them, and the extent 
and forms, as well as the adequacy and correctness, of this treat- 
ment.”’ His method of approach is not by the way of medicine, 
law, education or psychology; but of sociology. As he puts -it 
himself: “ We regard the deaf as certain components of the state 
who demand classification and attention in its machinery of organ- 
ization.” 

Part I. discusses “ The Position of the Deaf in Society.” It 
treats of their numbers in the United States; their means of com- 
munication; the causes of deafness, the methods of prevention 
and cure; their legal, economic and social status, and the attitude 
of the public towards them. 

Part II. treats of “ The Education of the Deaf.” After a 
brief account of the history of their education abroad and in the 
United States, the author gives a list of private and public schools 
for the deaf, their cost of maintenance, and their methods of instruc- 
tion. 

It is the most complete manual on the subject that we have 
in English, and will prove invaluable to the physician, the educator 
and the social worker. 


THE FREEDOM OF SCIENCE. By Joseph Donat, S.J., Pro- 
fessor at the University of Innsbruck. New York: Joseph 

F. Wagner. $2.50 net. 

In this volume Father Donat answers fully the common objec- 
tion that the Catholic Church is obscurantist, the enemy of freedom 
of research and of true scientific progress. He treats his theme 
in five sections, viz., “ The Freedom of Science and its Philosophical 
Basis,” “‘The Freedom of Research and Faith,” “The Liberal 
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Freedom of Research,” “ The Freedom of Teaching,” and “ Theol- 
ogy.” 

Incidentally he answers many an objection, such as the tyranny 
of the Catholic Church in condemning Galileo, in promulgating 
the Index, setting forth the Syllabus, condemning modernism and 
the like. The book is scholarly, kindly in tone, thorough, full of 
apt citations. It is a pity it has been poorly translated. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST. By William de Morgan. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.60 net. 

When hundreds of the present-day novelists are buried in de- 
served oblivion, William de Morgan will be remembered as a classic 
of the early twentieth century. One must be possessed of a great 
deal of patience to read through his lengthy nine hundred page char- 
acter studies, but if he loves either Dickens or Thackeray, he will 
read de Morgan, who combines the good qualities of both. The 
plot tells of the enforced separation of twin sisters, Maisie and 
Phoebe, for over fifty years, owing to the lying letter of Maisie’s 
convict husband. They are brought together in a most wonderful 
way, the heroine Gwen playing the part of fairy godmother. The 
hero Adrian, “a St. Francis behind a mask of Voltaire,” is the only 
character who voices the irreverent agnosticism that comes out 
now and again in our author’s works. 


THE AGE OF ERASMUS. Lectures delivered in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. By P. S. Allen, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
$1.50 net. 

These lightly-written papers by the editor of the fine edition of 
Erasmus’ letters now in process of publication by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, will delight all those who are interested in Erasmus 
and his work. At the same time they are charming sketches of Ren- 
aissance personalities, more especially those of Teutonic race. 
One main idea grows as we read the separate papers, and that is 
how great a rivalry in ideas and difference in temper gradually arose 
‘between the northern advocates of the New Learning and those 
who lived on the other side of the Alps. This rivalry indeed ap- 
pears to have been one of the chief causes which led to the re- 
ligious differences of the Reformation period. 

To say the truth, there is not very much direct reference to 
Erasmus himself, but we are all the more grateful to get what is 
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much more difficult of attainment, valuable but provokingly short 
sketches of so many of the persons and places connected with that 
great man’s career. We have interesting sketches of John Wesel, 
Hegius, who taught Erasmus at the great school at Deventer; Ru- 
dolph Langden and Antony Vrye, all of them at one time or another 
welcome guests of the Cistercian Abbot of Adwert, Henry of Rees. 
Then follow three chapters on‘the schools, monasteries, and uni- 
versities of the time, with delightful notices of various scholars, 
who gave up everything and devoted themselves entirely to the pur- 
suit of learning. We have a chapter on Erasmus’ New Testament, 






and the critical works which followed it, and after that two or three ~ 


most illuminating papers on contemporary habits of thought and 
morality. The volume concludes with three essays on Pilgrimages, 
the Transalpine Renaissance and the Bohemian Brethren. 


AMERICA THROUGH THE SPECTACLES OF AN ORIENTAL 
DIPLOMAT. By Wu Tingfang, LL.D. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.60 net. 


While Chinese Ambassador to Washington a few years ago, 
Wu Tingfang, one of the most popular members of the diplomatic 
corps, was invited everywhere, and his kindly and witty after- 
dinner talks were much in demand. After a good deal of per- 
suasion, he has been induced to write his impressions of America. 
He speaks in a gossipy and rather superficial manner of American 
education, business methods, women, manners, government, free- 
dom, sports, theatres, and the like. 

One reads the book with pleasure, but he who thinks will not 
accept it at its face value. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. The Story of the French Inter- 
vention (1861-1867). By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.25 net. 

A reviewer in the London Spectator has declared that “ Mr. 
Martin deserves credit for being an industrious collector of ma- 
terials, and that he has a liking for such details as please the readers 
of society papers.” His pretentious volume of over four hundred 
and fifty pages tells in picturesque fashion the attempt of Maxi- 
milian to carve out an empire for himself in the Mexico of the 
sixties. On every page Mr. Martin betrays his prejudices against 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, the Empress Eugénie of 
France, Pope Pius IX., Cardinal Antonelli, and Archbishop Labas- 
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tida y Davalos of Mexico. Without the slightest proof, he speaks 
of the unreasoning jealousy and animosity of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who “witnessed the departure of Maximilian with uncon- 
cealed satisfaction.” He writes of the Empress Eugénie as a merci- 
less opponent, deaf, like Napoleon III., to all feelings of humanity 
and a sense of honor. He calls Cardinal Antonelli “a traitor, 
a thief and a sinister reactionary,’ who persuaded the obstinate 
and intolerant Pius [X. to ignore the pleadings of the Empress 
Charlotte. He styles the able Archbishop of Mexico an unscrupu- 
lous and scheming cleric, who “ possessed most of those evil quali- 
ties which have caused the artifice of priestcraft to stink in the 
nostrils of honest-minded men.” Such utterances prove conclu- 
sively that Mr. Martin is not an historian, but a pamphleteer, who 
writes for an anti-Catholic, prejudiced English public. 

Mr. Martin declares that the Monroe Doctrine was in the be- 
ginning (1823) a strong factor in the establishment and the 
enforcement of peace and order among the turbulent Latin States, 
but that within a few years it became inoperative, because the South 
American republics soon became able to manage their own affairs, 
It was not insisted on, he asserts, in 1835, when England and France 
conjointly established a successful naval blockade along the entire 
coast of Argentina; in 1841 when England seized the island of 
Ruaton off the coast of Honduras; nor in 1862 when France landed 
her troops upon Mexican territory, and kept them there for five 
years. He denounces the United States for her unjust Mexican 
War of 1848, which resulted in the acquiring of 875,000 miles 
of territory. He finds fault with Mr. Seward’s opposition to 
Maximilian, and his sympathy with the “cruel and vindictive ” 
Liberals, General Zaragoza and Diaz. 

On his own showing, Maximilian lacked all the qualities of a 
successful ruler, especially in such a turbulent State as Mexico. 
He was without military genius, he knew nothing of finance, and he 
alienated the Church by his compromise with the anticlericals. 


THE MASKED WAR. By William J. Burns. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Many brain-workers take delight in reading detective stories 
in their hours of ease. Mr. Burns, the best detective in the United 
States, has written a true detective story that far outstrips the wild- 
est imaginings of a Chesterton or a Conan Doyle. The Masked 
War publishes for the first time the evidence he obtained against 
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John J. McNamara, James B. McNamara, and the conspirators of 
the Union of the International Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
who carried on the dynamite outrages during the years 1905-1910. 
These criminals caused the death of at least one hundred persons, 
their last crime being the wrecking of the office of the Los Angeles 
Times, which resulted in the death of twenty-one persons. 

It took great courage to run to earth these desperate criminals, 
for the labor men of the country were convinced of their innocence 
up to the very time of the McNamara’s plea of guilty in the court 
of Los Angeles. The earnest backing of the President, Mr. Taft, 
who was animated solely by his love of the public good, encouraged 
Mr. Burns to see his task through, although he received hundreds 
of anonymous letters threatening his life. Every true friend of 
labor ought to read this absorbing volume. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THEOLOGY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1860. By Vernon F. Storr, 
M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

This is an excellent volume to put into the hands of a High 
Church Anglican, who needs to be impressed with the ultra-Prot- 
estant spirit of the Establishment. Canon Storr, the Examining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is extreme Broad 
Church, with no sympathy for the unintellectual Evangelicals or 
“the forces of ignorance and traditionalism ”’ which rule also among 
the Tractarians and their descendants. “ The Evangelicals,” he 
tells us, “ have no philosophy of history or religion. They have no 
conception of theology as a discipline essentially related to the 
work of science and philosophy.”...... “The spirit of historical 
criticism can come to no terms with authority as the Tractarians 
conceived it. The results of modern inquiry into the origin of the 
Church are opposed to the rigid theory of Apostolical Succession, 
and the oposition will make itself increasingly felt.” 

His idea of the Christian Church is decidedly vague. “‘ The 
true Church,” he says, “ ideally regarded, is humanity indwelt by 
Christ. Any society, however organized, which accepts the teach- 
ing of Christ, and looks to Him for life and inspiration, is entitled 
to be called part of the Catholic Church.” Of course he thinks that 
the historical method had utterly destroyed all notion of a dictatorial 
authority in either Pope or Council. “ The historical method rec- 
ognized the principle of authority, but in the form of the authority 


of an organic reason, whose verdicts are themselves constantly 
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liable to revision in the light of growing knowledge and expe- 
rience.” 

How a man can call himself a Christian and hold that “ the 
only true authority is the authority of the common reason and ex- 
perience of the race,” is utterly beyond us. 


DODO’S DAUGHTER. By E.F. Benson. New York: The Cen- 


tury Co. $1.35 net. 

The author of Dodo in 1893 shocked many a reader. Dodo’s 
Daughter may not shock some readers of 1914, simply because 
they have grown accustomed to the exploitation of immorality. 
Dodo’s daughter is one of those ultra-modern girls, who defy 
analysis or explanation. She is full of egoism and immoral- 
ity; she is irreligious and pagan to the core; she is as unreason- 
able as a spoilt child, and as unreliable as an April day. She is 
superficially interested in many intellectual and artistic matters, 
but without depth; she will earnestly pursue any fad of the moment, 
but will set it aside mercilessly, once it demands the slightest sacri- 
fice. 

Nadine at first rejects her true lover, and promises to 
marry a modern “ exquisite,’ just for a lark. But her 
heart—did she have one?—is found at last, when she happens to 
witness her disconsolate lover gallantly rescue a lad from shipwreck. 
The story aims too evidently at recording the coarse sayings and 
doings of the English fast set, so that the reader is bored rather 
than interested. We are weary, too, of the obstetric theme which 
should be left entirely to medical books. We cannot recommend 


this story to our readers. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF GREGORIAN CHANT. By Rev. Dom 
Dominic Johner, O.S.B., of Beuron Abbey. Translated from 
the third German edition by Rev. W. A. Hofler. New York: 
Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.00 net. 

This primer of Gregorian chant is not written for the profes- 
sional musician, but for beginners, to enable them to render the 
chant in a worthy manner and in a really artistic style; “ more es- 
pecially,” as the author says in his introduction, “to train them 
for the highly important duties in connection with the liturgy, 
and to enkindle their enthusiasm for it.” 

The aim of Part I. is to teach the correct rendering of the 
In this edition exercises have been inserted after the rules, 
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to afford an opportunity of immediate practice of what has been 
studied. The chapter on Psalmody has been completely rewritten, 
and due attention has been paid to the latest decisions regarding 
monosyllables and Hebrew words. Part II. is intended to give both 
teacher and more advanced pupils an insight into the more artistic 
side of the chant. It gives a short history of plain chant, sets forth 
clearly the theory of the modes, explains the notation of the 
neums, and adds a few words on the rendering of the chant and 
the proper kind of organ accompaniment. The book is beautifully 
printed and well arranged. ‘ 


BLESSED MARGARET MARY. By Monsignor Demimuid. 
Translated by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. The Saints Series. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

Monsignor Demimuid has written an excellent life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, ‘and the origin of the devotion of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus. The first “Great Revelation” was on De- 
cember 27, 1673. It was a time when the greatest corruption pre- 
vailed in the highest circles in France, and when the faith was most 
bitterly attacked by Jansenism, well described as “ Protestantism 
ashamed of itself.’”” No more efficacious and suitable remedy could 
have been found for these two evils than the Sacred Heart Devotion. 


THE VOCATION OF WOMAN. By Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The writer of this book has had rather unusual opportunities 
for contact with different types of women. Her girlhood, after 
school days, was spent in London studios among those who were 
learning or practising various vocations, and later, when working in 
the east and south of London, among others whose interests were 
of social or philanthropic character. A home circle in an old- 
fashioned country town provided yet another outlook on life, by no 
means the least instructive, and, after marriage, travel in many parts 
of the world led to a wide acquaintance among people chiefly 
interested in politics and world affairs. 

Her opposition to the woman suffrage movement in recent 
years brought her in conflict with feminism, and led to the study 
on which the present book is founded. She has endeavored to find 
out the reason of the discontent that as a sex feeling, she believes, 
is really confined to the educated woman. 

We are glad to find her denounce the immoral views of many 
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modern feminists on marriage, divorce, race suicide, and their utter 
lack of reticence in discussing the pathology of sex questions. She 
says: “‘ As a sacrament, administered in the most solemn way, and 
typifying the union of Christ and His Church, Christian marriage 
has undoubtedly proved the most binding form of union that the 
world has seen. But indissolubly connected with it has been that 
principle, now threatened in all religious communities save the Ro- 
man Catholic, that those whom God has joined together man can- 
not put asunder.”...... “ The growing tendency to relax the strin- 
gency of the marriage tie constitutes not only a serious menace to the 
social position of woman, but a spiritual retrogression.” 

We do not approve of all the statements in this suggestive 
volume, but we commend her main thesis, which stands for reform 
and not for revolution in the political and economic status of women. 


BACK TO HOLY CHURCH. By Dr. Albert Von Ruville. Trans- 
lated by G. Schoetensack. Edited by Monsignor R. H. Ben- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 60 cents. 

We call attention to this new edition of Dr. Von Ruville’s 
Back to Holy Church, which caused such a stir in Germany at its 
appearance in 1911. As the author says in his preface, it is “a 
simple word picture of the image under which the Catholic Church 
represents herself to me through experience, observation, and 
study.” It is an excellent book to put in the hands of an earnest 


inquirer into Catholic claims. 


THROUGH OTHER EYES. By Amy McLaren. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Amy McLaren has written a wholesome, old-fashioned love 
story. Maisie, the irresponsible.and spoiled squire’s daughter, is 
saved at the end from marrying the villain “ with the cracky laugh, 
who would have dissected the morals of his friends as callously as 
he would the antiquity of the chair he was sitting in.” Sunshine 
is the angel of the tale, who makes the heroine realize her bitterness 
of speech, her hostility to her step-mother who was yearning for 
a little affection, and her love for “ Johnie,” the brave and the true. 
It is a good book to read of a hot summer’s day, when the brain is 
not equal to a problem novel. 


ee HOME is the title given to an “ old-fashioned poem ” of 
about fifty little pages, written by Charles Phillips, editor of 
the San Francisco Monitor. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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64 cents postpaid.) Besides this poem in blank verse, we find 
between the covers of this slender book, three rhymed poems much 
inferior in merit. But Back Home is composed with spirit, and 
abounds in goodness. It shows a fertile imagination, and withal 
the poetic gift of transfiguring homely objects and familiar scenes 
by the rare magic of genuine fancy and elevated diction. The Tack 
of Cowper is another sample of this. It cannot give, however, the 
all-round satisfaction of a poem conceived and cast upon a Catholic 
page in the midst of a Catholic atmosphere. Not that Back Home 
is a religious poem, or that it craftily insinuates spiritual advice, or 
fails in open sympathy with every human interest; far from it, 
for in one breath it mingles rosary beads, Shakespeare, small boys, 
and heaven: 
And if, sometimes, 

I told my rosary beads with thoughts far off 

In English lanes or on the bright Rialto, 

’Twas but a child’s rejoicing discovery 

Of fairy worlds that He prayed heaven to open. 


Piety need be no hindrance to poetic feeling, nor an emo- 
tional son who thrills at the thought of mother be wanting in the 
obsequium rationabile. 

And in our hearts we carry 
The greatest heritage that man may claim— 
Sonship to a great mother, a good father! 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


L’Objet Intégral de VApologétique. By E. A. Poulpiquet, O.P. (Paris: 
Bloud et Cie. 3frs.) The Abbé Poulpiquet assures us that he has no intention 
of writing a manual of apologetics. His purpose is to describe, according to the 
principles of St. Thomas, the proper scope and the proper method of apologetics. 
He declares that the science of apologetics to-day is in bad repute in scientific 
circles, because many apologists have no clear idea of its object, identifying it 
with fundamental theology, philosophy, and Sacred Scripture, and, again, because 
many philosophers are reckless in their presentation of proofs without value, 
guilty in their not grasping the real force of an opponent’s objections, and in 
their use of faulty logic. The volume is divided into two parts, “ Extrinsic 
Apologetics,” which treats of the idea of, credibility, its motives, and the evi- 
dence of a divine revelation; and “Intrinsic Apologetics,” which discusses its 
necessity, method and objective worth. We recommend this book highly to all 
students of philosophy, for it is well thought out, dignified in tone, and eminently 
fair. 

Le Droit Ecclésiastique Matrimonial des Calvinistes Frangais. (Librairie 
de la Société du Recueil Sirey. Larose et Tenin.) M. Faurey, in his introduc- 
tion, discusses briefly but accurately the laws of the Catholic Church on betrothal 
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and marriage. He then traces the origin of the Protestant legislation on the 
subject to Luther and Calvin, who were the first to deny the sacramental 
character of the marriage bond. Most of the volume deals with the legislation 
of the French Protestant synods on marriage, its impediments, divorce and the 
like. The synodal legislation of the French Calvinists differed from the Catholic 
laws in three things, viz., it abolished certain impediments, such as public honesty 
and spiritual relationship, and lessened the number of the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity; it absolutely forbade all mixed marriages; and it 
allowed divorces for adultery and abandonment. In his closing chapter the author 
asserts that Protestantism in allowing divorce, has gone directly against the 
teaching of the Gospel. He quotes with approval the words of Paul Bourget in 
the opening chapter of his novel Un Divorce, “ Divorce is condemned by both 
reason and history.” He also cites other Catholic witnesses on the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie, such as de Bonald, Fonsegrive, Canon Janvier, and others. 

Allocutions et Sermons de Circonstance. By Monsignor Julien Loth. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3frs.) The Abbé Loth was for some twenty years Professor of 
Sacred Eloquence at the Seminary of Rouen, France. His brother intends to 
publish a number of the sermons he preached during the fifty years of his 
ministry in Normandy. The first volume of the series proves that he was well 
advised in printing these excellent discourses. 

Rétraite d’Enfants. By Abbé Henri Morice. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3 frs.) 
These thirty-five instructions, suitable for a children’s retreat for First Com- 
munion, will be read with interest by parish priests who have to give these re- 
treats annually, and are on the lookout for new material. They are interesting, 
devout, and full of good stories. 

Studi Sul? Estetica. By Romualdo Bizzari. (Florence: Libreria Editrice 
Fiorentina. 4.50lire.) This is an excellent manual of zsthetics, the author re- 
futing at length the theories of Croce, Trabalza, Taine and others. It deserves 
an English translation. 

La Maison. By Henry Bordeaux. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie). Henry 
Bordeaux has called the novel of to-day the first of all the literary arts, be- 
cause “it comprises autobiography, metaphysics, realism, and poetry.” We have 
in his latest book, the life of Francois Rambert, blessed with a perfect father 
and mother, but cursed with an unbelieving grandfather, who gradually “ eman- 
cipates” him, by winning him away from all that is good and true in Catholic 
French traditions. We have philosophy, for we witness the influence of bad 
example upon a young soul, just awakening to self-love, the spirit of independ- 
ence, pride and sensuality. We have realism in Francois’ puppy love 
for the gypsy girl Nazzarena, his initiation at the Café des Navigatéurs, and the 
well-drawn characters of Tem Bessette and Mimi Pachoux. We have poetry in 
the picturing of Bordeaux’s one theme, the home, in all the beauty of its loyalty, 
faith, sacrifice, and love. The home is triumphant at last, and Frangois is won 
back at the deathbed of his sturdy and devout father. La Maison repeats Les 
Roquevillard and Les Yeux qui s’Ouvrent, but the style is more lively and 
clear cut. Bordeaux is one of the best novelists of contemporary France. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Anglican Minimum. A notable result of the Kikuyu con- 
troversy is the “ open letter ” addressed to his clergy by the Bishop 
of Oxford. He admits the present lamentable conditions, recog- 
nizes the three divergent schools of Low, Broad, and High Church- 
men, and proposes his view of the irreducible minimum of faith 
and organization which should be, at least, clearly defined. But even 
as regards enforcing such a minimum, there is no body or person 
whose authority all Anglicans agree in accepting; and could Bishop 
Gore find such a one, these proposals would be found to be merely a 
High Church programme. 

The Bishop of London has praised this letter, while Dr. Sanday 
of Oxford, formerly a conservative scholar, has published a reply 
in which he denies the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. The 
Times and the Guardian timidly hope that the Canon will in 
time change his views, but a correspondent to the Guardian points 
out that he need not do so in order to agree with Bishop Gore. 
For the latter in a lecture delivered in 1902 in Birmingham said: 
“ The evidence of our Lord’s Birth of a Virgin was no part of the 
original Apostolic testimony, and still to-day this question is not a 
ground on which belief is asked.”—The Tablet. 


John Ayscough and the Women of Fiction. Monsignor Bick- 
erstaffe-Drew, in a lecture on the above subject, spoke of the women 
in Shakespeare, less worldly, self-indulgent, self-seeking than his 
men. Dickens and Thackeray, too, though their heroines were 
sometimes rather “ geese,’ maintained an exalted reverence for 
goodness in women. The heroines of Scott he did not care for, but 
spoke highly of Browning’s Pompilia, not considering the character, 
however, as inspired by Mrs. Browning. Meredith’s women he was 
inclined to rank higher than those of any other novelist; Hardy’s, 
like their creator, melancholy; ‘“ Maggie Tulliver ” very lovable; 
Jane Austen’s heroines immortal, but those of Charlotte Bronté 
little better than a nuisance. The heroine of modern fiction, he 
thinks, is ponderous on her feet, repulsive in her manners; she has 
developed problems in sociology, renounced the Ten Command- 
ments, and, if not the victim of some dreadful disease, she is gener- 
ally divorced at any early age. 
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For Catholic women the highest ideals are the saints; there are 
no fashions in sanctity. If the modern world does not recognize 
the saints, it is for Catholic women to emulate them in those things 
that make for sanctity. When they remember how the position 
of man depends upon woman, they will see there are few things 
more imperative than such work as belongs to the Catholic Women’s 
League.—The Tablet. 


Welsh Disestablishment. The bill disestablishing the Anglican 
Church in Wales has passed the House of Commons by a majority 
of seventy-seven. Thus lands and moneys to the extent of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year, for which the Church 
of England can show a Parliamentary and prescriptive title of three 
hundred years, are to be taken from her solely to gratify Non- 
conformist dislike. The Nonconformists have not, however, dared 
to claim this money for themselves. It is not to be restored to the 
Catholic Church from whom it was originally taken. But it is to be 
expended upon art galleries and local museums.—The Tablet. 


How Japan Educates Women. By J. S. Japan is awake to 
the need of right education for its girls, and within the last fifteen 
years the importance of this matter has occupied the earnest atten- 
tion of the Imperial advisers. The Higher Normal School for 
Women was founded in 1874. In 1900 a Woman’s University 
was opened amid great difficulties; but it has succeeded remarkably 
well. The ideal is to have the students study for the sake of the 
knowledge to be acquired.—The Month, July. 


Crashaw, Shelley, and Thompson. By George O’Neill, S.J. 
This is the tercentenary of Richard Crashaw. A devout Anglican, 
a student at Cambridge, he was disgusted at the desecration of 
images which was part of the “ Reformation.” An exile in France, 
he was received into the Church. He took Minor Orders in Rome, 
and died at Loretto at the age of thirty-seven. There is a striking 
similarity between this life and the lives of Shelley and Thompson. 
As to their literary work, Crashaw excels as a mystic, Shelley 
as a poet, while Thompson blends both poetry and mysticism. Cra- 
shaw is the greatest English religious poet. The most beautiful 
things possible to be said of Shelley have been said by Thompson 
in his famous essay. Thompson had the advantage over Crashaw 
of living in an age of well-established and highly-refined critical 
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standards; his poetry is not so much mystical as priestly; he was 
given as a great gift to our materialistic age—The Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Record, July. 


Islam in India. By Rev. Peter Dahmen. Over one-fifth of the 
total population of India, or nearly seventy millions, are Moslems. 
Compared with the Hindus of the same race, they are of sturdier 
frame and greater energy; their healthier concept of life makes 
them value life more than the Hindu. Islam has produced force 
of character and self-respect in its converts, and has contributed 
to develop the moral sense; further, it has rendered India a great 
service by raising the social level of millions of helots. The Brah- 
manical law forbids crossing the sea; the whole maritime trade, 
therefore, has passed into the hands of the Arabs, and as a result 
of their foreign relations, Mahommedan art and architecture far 
surpasses anything Hinduism has to offer. Finally, Islam is a 
unifying principle in the country, while Hinduism is not one re- 
ligion, but a conglomerate of beliefs impossible to define-—The 
Irish Theological Quarterly, July. 


Faith in the Resurrection. By A. Durand. A study of the 
appearances of Christ after His Resurrection. The Resurrection of 
Christ is the central fact of history. Our faith in this dogma of the 
Church is the same as the faith of the Apostles. Few facts in 
ancient history are so well established, since in the Four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, we have the testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses. The Resurrection was the divine seal placed 
definitely upon the Person of Christ and His mission. Primitive 
Christian art is inspired in large measure by the Resurrection. The 
art of the catacombs, properly interpreted, shows that it was inspired 
in great part by the Resurrection.— Revue Pratique d’A pologétique, 
June 16. 


The Church and Charity Under the Old Régime. By J. 
Guiraud. An examination of the administration of public charity 
in the later Middle Ages. The sixteenth century marks a pro- 
found revolution in the history of charity. Modern civilization 
tends to make charity a public service administered by the State. 
In most countries of Europe, the goods of the Church have been 
taken over by the State, and the management of church charity is, 
in a measure, under State control. In the Middle Ages the Church 
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exercised exclusive control over official charity. The bishops and 
the clergy were the great public almoners. The people looked to 
them for assistance in times of public calamity. The hospitals were 
under the management of the bishops. Hygiene and scientific 
prescriptions were well cared for, considering the scientific knowl- 
edge of the time. The article is the first of a series —Revue Prati- 
que d’Apologétique, June 16. 


Strikes and the Natural Law. By Henri du Passage. Revolu- 
tionary syndicalists, like George Sorel, who hope for the complete 
overthrow of our present system of society and the substitution of 
a single class, the producers, are heartily in sympathy with strikes. 
They discuss a universal strike, not as if it were really practicable, 
but as one of those ideals which attract the masses. The doctrine 
favored by the central Union of Catholic Workingmen’s Associa- 
tions in Berlin practically abolishes strikes, and admits their ligiti- 
mate character only after an appeal has been made to the State to 
settle the difficulty, and this appeal has failed. But strikes at times 
are really lawful, and, until arbitration becomes more common, they 
may be necessary. They ought to respect whatever contracts exist 
between employer and employee, unless the employer has rendered 
these null by his injustice—E£tudes. 





Germany and the Missions. By G. G. Lapeyre and E. Moura. 
A thorough study of German activity (Catholic and Protestant) in 
the mission field. There are 1,187 German Protestant mission- 
aries, 18 physicians, 342 sisters, and 9,027 native missionaries and 
catechists. They count 640,630 Christians and 55,952 catechumens, 
3,613 schools, and 60 seminaries. The funds at their disposal reach” 
nearly $3,000,000.00 a year. German Catholics give about $1,500,- 
000.00 a year.—Revue du Clergé Frangais, June 15. 


The Balkans and Europe. By André Chéradame. The curious 
situation exists that the Balkan States have transformed their 
relations in spite of Europe. Although England has the strongest 
navy, Russia the most numerous army, France the most easily 
accessible funds, the Triple Entente had little influence during the 
struggle, because all these three nations found themselves, at the 
same time, very much occupied at home. Austria-Hungary likewise 
was pre-occupied with preserving the German hegemony in Aus- 
tria, and the Magyar in Hungary, and thus caused a weakness in the 
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Triple Alliance. Germany could have acted, but feared to pre- 
cipitate a general European war. The general failure of European 
diplomacy also allowed the Balkans to take their own course. If 
the Servians had lost the battle of the Bregalnitza, and if the Rou- 
manians had not rendered the Bulgarians powerless, Servia would 
have been destroyed, the Austro-German policy would have won a 
complete triumph, and the Triple-Entente suffered a complete defeat. 
—Le Correspondant, May 10. 


The Tablet (May 16): In A Tribute to Catholic Scholarship, 
Mr. Harold Wiener, in the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
writing on The Pentateuchal Text, the Divine Appellations, and the 
Documentary Theory, pays tribute to a related article by Father 
Hugh Pope, O.P., in The Irish Theological Quarterly, October, 
1913. He shows that the materials now being collected for the 
new edition of the Vulgate, furnish new proof of the difference be- 
tween the Hebrew of the Vulgate and the Massoretic text. In 
the same number of the Bibliotheca Sacra Father Pope has a state- 
ment of The Doctrine of the Catholic Church Touching Indulgences. 
In connection with the centenary of the restoration of the 
Society of Jesus, Father Bernard Vaughan has contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century and After an article, entitled The Jesuits in Fact 
and Fiction. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has accepted the invitation 
of Yale University to give the Bromley lectures in 1915. 











Le Correspondant (May 10): Léandre Vaillat, in connection 
with a French exhibit of English and Irish decorative art, describes 
the pre-Raphaelite school of painters. Edgar de Geoffroy, a 
naval engineer, recounts the great quantities of petroleum now used, 
its increased price, and the precautions nations, except Frarice, are 
taking to insure having enough of it in case of war. Fortunat 
Strowski reviews the character of Montesquieu, as seen from the 
new edition of his letters published by Francois Gébelin. Many of 
the letters are worthless; few add anything to Montesquieu’s glory 
as a writer, or to our knowledge of his times, but naturally they 
reveal the man, in morals none too admirable. 

(June 10): Marcel Dubois describes the evolution of the 
study of geography in France during the past forty years, and the 
renewed emphasis now put upon its human interest, the influence 
of environment on man’s character and history. The life and 
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gent, and Le Lion amoureux, are briefly described, apropos to the 
centenary of his faith, by Fortunat Strowski. René Brancour, 
of the Conservatory of Music, discusses the marvelous change in 
the opera wrought by Gluck, and traces his influence upon important 
modern compositions. A new Life of M. Ollier, founder of the 
Seminary and Society of Saint Sulpice, attracts the praise of Abbé 
Augustine Sicard. 

(June 25): The Problem of the Triple-Entente, according to 
Prince Kotchoubey, is how Russia can secure an outlet for her 
increasing population, and retain the friendship of France-—— 
Henri Bremond writes a sympathetic critique of Walter Scott as 
the Preserver of Romanticism. Henry Laporte sketches the his- 
tory of French governmental borrowing from Philip the Fair to 
the present day. The Fate of the New Hebrides, thinks an 
anonymous writer, must some day be determined by war. Mis- 
sionary influences especially complicate the situation. Max Dou- 
mic gives the latest progress in providing Cheap Houses for Work- 
men. 

















Etudes (May 5): Joseph Burnichon publishes part of the intro- 
duction to his forthcoming history of the apostolate of the Jesuits 
in France since 1814, when they were reéstablished. Though sev- 
eral times despoiled and expelled because of political antagonisms, 
they have accomplished a marvelous pastoral, educational, and spir- 
itual work. Joseph Boubée catalogues the poets who, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the classic age of Spanish litera- 
ture, celebrated the praises of the Blessed Virgin. Besides Lope 
da Vega and Calderon, the most famous is Fray Luis de Leén 
(1527-1591). French translations of some of these poems are 
given. Writings of Royer-Collard and Cournot, who died in . 
1845 and 1877 respectively, philosophers once deservedly popular, 
but now nearly forgotten, have recently been republished, and are 
here summarized by Lucien Roure. Charles Auzias-Turenne 
describes the activities of societies founded to meet young girls at 
railway stations, in order to protect and shelter them. A list of 
such societies in various countries, and a rather full record of the 
two main French organizations, the Protestant Union, founded in 
1877 and the Catholic Protection founded in 1897, are given. The 
earliest instance of such work is that of the Company of the Blessed 
Sacrament, founded at Paris in 1655, whose members met the stage 
coaches. A new edition of the works of Thomas a Kempis, says 
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Joseph Brucker, has just been issued by Dr. Michael Joseph Pohl, 
who defends, by new documents, 4 Kempis’ right to be called the 
author of the Jmitation. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (May 15): A. Lemonnyer attempts 
a reconstruction of the youth of St. Paul, based on the Saint’s refer- 
ences in his Epistles, and the historical descriptions of ancient 
Jewish-Roman life given by Ramsay and Bohlig. E. Vacandard 
presents all the opinions of critics regarding the authenticity and 
historic value of an ancient Life of St. Genevieve, apropos of a 
recent study on this subject by Godefroid Kurth. A new volume 
on the churches of France of M. A. Brouquelet, evokes praise from 
F. Martin, who gives a complete description of the chapel of Pontle- 
voy. A study of the material conditions, room, lighting, decora- 
tions, maps, blackboards, etc., which help to make a catechism class 
interesting, is presented by L. Hénin. Charles Calippe describes 
the ravages of alcoholism and the measures taken against it; legal 
measures, particularly, in Sweden and Norway; school instruction 
and clubs in Belgium. How a courageous woman, Madame 
Daniélou, has established a successful normal school at Neuilly 
in order to replace to some degree the schools of the exiled nuns, 
is the subject of a eulogy by the Count d’Haussonville. 

















Etudes Franciscaines (July): P. Edouard describes many of 
the cures wrought by Father Bernard-Marie de Castrogiovanni, an 
eighteenth century precursor in Malta of the Abbé Kneipp, and 
something of the opposition which his fresh air and ice-water reme- 
dies encountered from the conservative physicians. An anony- 
mous article describes a visit to the convent of Agréda in Spain, 
where the Venerable Mary of Jesus rose to so great sanctity in the 
seventeenth century, and where her body is still preserved. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (May 15): Monsignor Bau- 
drillart announces the Abbés Bainvel and Verdier as successors to 
Abbés Guibert and Lesétre, late editors of the Revue.-——P. Theo- 
dore Mainage continues his conferences on the psychology of con- 
version, answering the objection that conversion is but a result 
of nervous disorder. 











Recent Events. 


The first half of the month of June saw the 
France. fall of two governments and the beginning 
of a third. On M. Doumergue’s resigna- 
tion, M. Viviani’s attempt to form a Cabinet was defeated at the 
last moment by the refusal of two Extreme Radicals who had ac- 
cepted portfolios to agree to the formula which defined the attitude 
of the new Cabinet to the Three Years’ Service Law. This for- 
mula declared it to be the determination of the government to apply 
the law voted by Parliament with regularity and loyalty. The in- 
tention, however, was expressed of examining bills dealing with the 
military training of the young, and the better utilization of the 
reserves. When these bills had been voted, and had become opera- 
tive, and when experience had shown their efficacy, the question 
of a reduction of military burdens would then be considered, if the 
international position permitted. This formula the two Extreme 
Radicals, as representatives not only of some eighty members of 
the same denomination, but also of the Collective Socialists, refused 
to accept, unless it were so modified as to promise the return to 
two years’ service without any reference to international circum- 
stances. 

M. Viviani thereupon, without any appearance before the 
Chamber, placed his resignation in the hands of the President. It 
was at once accepted, and M. Ribot, when called upon, was able in 
the course of a single day to form a Cabinet, which included some of 
the most distinguished politicians of the time. Towards the crucial 
question of the Three Years’ Service his attitude was unequivocal : 
the maintenance of this law was declared to be a necessity of 
France’s position as a great power; it would therefore be applied 
without faltering, although consideration would be given to bills for 
the military training of youths and the organization of reserves. 
All the members of the new Ministry belonged to the more moderate 
of the Republican groups. Its avowed intention was to rely solely 
for support upon a Republican majority, renouncing any purpose 
seeking the support of the Right. It also avowed its determination 
to maintain the secularist character of State education. One of its 
most ardent supporters was in fact made the Minister of Instruction. 
Not a single Socialist Radical was included within its ranks. 

From the moment of its formation, the group of what is called 
Callautin Radicals, so named from M. Joseph Caillaux, together 
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with the Socialist followers of M. Jaurés and the Independent Radi- 
cals led by M. Augagneur, numbering all together three hundred and 
one, banded together in a determination to destroy the new Ministry. 
All these looked upon it as a paradox that the general election, 
which had deepened the Radical complexion of the Chamber, should 
bring into power a moderate such as M. Ribot, who had voted 
against the separation of Church and State. y 

The opponents of M. Ribot, on his first appearance at the head 
of the Ministry, succeeded in carrying a motion that the Chamber 
could not give its confidence to a Ministry incapable of realizing 
the union of the groups of the Left. M. Ribot at once resigned, 
and within twenty-four hours of its formation, his government 
came to an end, being distinguished in at least one respect, that of 
the forty-eight Cabinets since the establishment of the Third Re- 
public, it had existed for the shortest period. 

On M. Ribot’s resignation, M. Viviani was called upon a second 
time, and within less than twenty-four hours was able to form a new 
government, the one which is still in existence at the time these 
lines are written. In making his second attempt M. Viviani went 
first to M. Combes, as a Radical of the purest purity. He met, how- 
ever, with a decided refusal, M. Combes being in favor of an imme- 
diate return to two years’ service. The formula as to three years’ 
service formerly proposed by M. Viviani, has been only slightly 
modified. It leaves the present law in full force until measures 
have been taken to organize the reserves, and to give military train- 
ing to the youth of the country, and only then “if a change in 
external circumstances permits.” In spite of the vehement oppo- 
sition of M. Jaurés, the Chamber, by a vote of three hundred and 
sixty-two against one hundred and thirty-nine, passed an order of 
the day, which expressed its confidence in the government’s pur- 
suing a policy of reform based on the union of Republicans, and 
supported by a Republican majority. Three years’ service, there- 
fore, remains in force, although upon a committee recently ap- 
pointed, its defenders and opponents were equal in numbers. 

Behind the Cabinet crisis through which France has just been 
passing, there was hidden another, more serious in character, which 
might have involved the President. He is looked upon by the Social- 
ist Radicals, and especially by M. Clemenceau, as mal élu; and one 
motive for the defeat of M. Ribot was the hope that M. Poincaré 
would refuse to choose a ministry from the ranks of avowed per- 
sonal opponents, and be thereby forced to give in his own resigna- 
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tion. He, however, was too wise to fall into this trap. In fact, 
French Presidents have established the custom of not consulting 
their own personal predilections, following consciously or uncon- 
sciously the example of the Kings of England. Hence the people 
of France are coming more and more into the enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages of self-government, unless, perchance, they are betrayed by 
their own representatives. 

The measure for Electoral Reform which has for so long a 
time been discussed, has for its object the giving even to minorities 
a way of making the wishes of all classes of the people better heard. 
This measure is being urged on by M. Viviani’s government, and 
receives the support of M. Jaurés and of the Extreme Right. The 
government is so purely Republican, however, that it has declared 
it will not proceed with the measure unless it is supported by an ex- 
clusively Republican majority. This has proved too much even 
for M. Jaurés, and has led him to declare that the days of M. 
Viviani’s Ministry are numbered. 

The troubles of France are not confined to what is strictly 
political. For a long time what may almost be called a financial 
crisis has existed, of which many attempts have been made to find 
a solution, but all have so far failed. The present government, 
however, has been able without difficulty to carry its proposed 
remedy through both the Chamber and the Senate. The deficit is 
to be met in part by a loan for one hundred and sixty-one mil- 
lions of dollars. This loan which was issued at ninety-one, and is to 
bear interest at three and one-half per cent, was on the day of 
issue subscribed forty-one times over, thereby showing how great is 
the amount of money in the possession of the French people. 
An authority in finance estimates France’s holdings of foreign 
securities at six thousand five hundred millions of dollars, while, with 
the exception of the Russian State Bank, the Bank of France pos- 
sesses the largest stock of gold in the world. Notwithstanding this 
success, financial authorities in France declare that the loan just 
issued is inadequate to meet the necessities of the State; in fact, 
that a loan of five hundred millions will have to be asked for— 
so large is the deficit, and so great is the expenditure involved in 
the increase of the time of service! The government has succeeded 
also in at last passing the Budget, which ought to have been passed 
before the last general election. In it have been incorporated 
certain income tax provisions to be paid on dividends, but the long- 
debated Income Tax Bill still remains in suspense. 
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Statistics for the last year show no decrease in the decline of 
the birth-rate. The number of births last year was 745,539, against 
750,651 in the year before. In less than forty years the birth-rate 
has diminished by 200,000 a year. In 1912 the excess of births over 
deaths was only 15 per 10,000, while in the same year in Belgium 
it was 158; in Italy 140; in Hungary 150; in Germany 127; 
in Austria 107, and in England 105. The number of divorces has 
increased by about 500. There were 15,076 last year, or 761 
per million of the population. The Commission appointed some 
years ago to report upon this disquieting decrease of the rate of 
birth, has so far been unable to find any remedy, unless the pro- 
posal recently made to import 50,000 natives of Algeria and Mo- 
rocco to work in the industrial regions of northern and eastern 
France is due to its suggestion. 


The session of the Reichstag having closed, 

Germany. German politicians are having a rest. Many 
civilities have been exchanged with Great 

Britain, manifesting the growth of a better feeling between the 
two countries. A party of Berlin merchants have been paying a 
visit to England. In the course of this visit, Herr Dernburg, not 
long ago the German Secretary of State for the Colonies, made a 
speech, in which he generously acknowledged the debt which Ger- 
mans owed to England. It was the English, he said, who, when 
Germany became strong enough to acquire oversea possessions, gave 
Germany the best help. Whenever he was in a difficulty, the study 
of British methods enabled him to find a solution. The central 
authorities in London, and the statesmen in Africa and elsewhere, 
had always shown him the greatest kindness, and had manifested 
an interest that was always friendly, placing at his disposal the 
experience which long years of colonial service had enabled them 
to gain. Herr Dernburg bore testimony to the fact that at length 
the political relations between the two countries had attained that 
normal state which permitted both to regard events without mistrust. 
The visit of a squadron of the British Navy to Kiel in order 

to be present at the Regatta, may be taken as another indication of 
the improvement in the relations between the two countries. The 
Emperor, who is a British Admiral, went on board one of the 
warships and was warmly received. The Germans vied one with 
another to give the best of welcomes to the fleet. “A single unto- 
ward incident, however, took place. Lord Brassey, one of the Em- 
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peror’s personal friends, was arrested, on the morning of the day on 
which he was to dine with His Majesty, by officious police, for 
rowing in the neighborhood of a fortification. He was, however, 
detained for only a few minutes, and the incident is of no impor- 
tance, except in so far as it shows how unwearied is the vigilance 
of the Prussian police. 

The better understanding between Germany and Great Britain 
has proved no obstacle to a demand for a further increase of 
the navy. The new demand is not for a larger number of ships, 
but for a fresh and large increase of personnel. No new navy bill, 
it is said, will be introduced; the enlargement being sanctioned by 
provisions already enacted. The reason adduced for the step about 
to be taken is that a stronger representation of Germany abroad 
is rendered necessary by the concentration of European interest 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the problems which have arisen 
in the Pacific and elsewhere. 


The murder of the Archduke Francis Fer- 

Austria-Hungary. dinand and of his consort was a tragedy 

characterized by even more horror and a 

deeper pathos than any one of the many of a similar character 

that have preceded it. All who are in any way qualified from per- 

sonal knowledge to speak of his late Imperial Highness, testify to 

his simplicity of character, manliness, and ability, and to his con- 

scientious realization of the difficulty of the task which he had been 

called upon to undertake, as well as of a determination to prepare 
himself for the fulfillment of it. 

Even greater perhaps is the sympathy which is felt for the 
aged Emperor Francis Joseph. The list of the trials through which 
he has had to pass is a long one. The crushing defeats of Ma- 
genta and Sadowa, the loss of rich provinces consequent thereon, as 
well as the forfeiture of his hereditary position in Germany; the 
many harassing internal troubles, of which there seems to be no end 
among the many and conflicting nationalities which make up the 
Dual Monarchy, are instances of what Francis Joseph has suffered 
as a sovereign. The sorrows of his domestic life have been even 
greater. The execution of his brother Maximilian consequent upon 
his attempt to establish an empire in Mexico; the mysterious death 
of his only son and heir, Prince Rudolph; the murder of his consort 
Elizabeth, “a woman who never hurt a soul, and who did good 
all her life,” were, one would think, enough to fill up the measure 
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of his sorrows. But, as he exclaimed, it seems as if he was to be 
spared nothing; in his eighty-fourth year he has had to undergo 
the loss of the one whom he had so long been training to take his 
place. Well has he verified the words his mother wrote of him 
when he was yet untried, “ God has given him the qualities needed 
to meet all turns of fate.” 

_ The murder must be looked upon as a consequence of the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This annexation was a bitter 
disappointment to the Serbs both in Servia and elsewhere. The 
Archduke is considered to have been the chief promotor of this 
action, and he has consequently fallen a victim to Serbian ven- 
geance, and this, although, as at all events is generally believed, 
he had in view the placing of the Slavs on a level with the Hun- 
garians by the revival of the kingdom of Bohemia. About this, 
however, as well as about other objects of his policy, a great deal 
is said which is by no means certain. About one thing, however, 
there seems no doubt: he was by no means a friend of the Magyars. 


The accounts of the strikes which took place 

Italy. in the beginning of June, failed to reveal the 

gravity of the situation. The Italian is one 

of the governments that thinks by suppressing facts to gain some 
advantage. Doubtless it may succeed for a time, but the advantage 
is so small as hardly to be worth the trouble. The truth in this case 
has soon leaked out. The movement began at Ancona on June 7th, 
on the occasion of the Festival of the “ Statuto,” the day on which 
is commemorated the granting of a Constitution to Piedmont. The 
celebration of this festival, the Anarchists, who are numerous 
in Ancona and throughout the cities of the Romagna, determined 
to prevent. From this centre the disturbances spread with great 
rapidity throughout the neighborhood of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Modena, and afterwards to Rome. Outbreaks took place in Milan 
and Turin on the north, and at Naples and Bari in the south. 
It was, however, in the Romagna and the Marches that they reached 
their fullest development. For some days this portion of the king- 
dom was in the hands of the disaffected. Murder, arson, violent 
assaults, and pillage were committed, and with impunity, for the 
military and the police were rendered impotent by the unwillingness 
of the government to take harsh measures. At several places little 
republics were established, the agitators having sent round the report 
that the house of Savoy had been overturned, and that the Premier 
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had fled to Tripoli. Self-elected committees issued orders, churches 
and public buildings were burned, and at one place the firemen re- 
fused to quench a fire because it was political. 

The movement, however, does not appear to have been spon- 
taneous, but to have been organized by the Socialists. A leading 
part was taken by Malatesta, the chief Anarchist leader. He has 
declared that this is merely an episode in an undertaking of which 
the future will reveal greater developments, and which will lead to 
the establishment of a social republic. For this end, Socialists, Syn- 
dicalists, and Anarchists will combine their forces, and as they seem, 
at the present time, to be the only parties in Italy which have a 
defined policy upon which their heart is set, there is reason to 
apprehend graver trouble in the future. And indeed it seems prob- 
able that a general railway strike is imminent. 

The war with Tripoli had the effect of bringing the whole 
country into close union, but now that it is over, and the burdens 
which it has entailed are being felt, the discontent which existed 
before the war, of which the Socialists are the chief representatives, 
is showing itself again. A thing which contributes to the power 
of the agitators, is the fact that law in Italy has for so long been 
associated with foreign domination, that large numbers of the 
people, who by no means sympathize with the objects of the agitat- 
ors, have lost the habit of rendering a hearty support to their 
own public servants in enforcing their own law. Even the govern- 
ment hesitates to act with the necessary severity, for fear of 
losing the support which is necessary for its existence. Although 
the recent movement soon came to an end, this was due as much to 
the promoters of it as to the government, for the strike was 
declared, as is common on the continent, for a determined period, 
in this case of forty-eight hours. 

Municipal elections which have been held in various cities, show 
an awakening of the public mind to the dangers of the situation. 
The more moderate parties are seeing the necessity of using their 
strength for the defence of their rights, and have risen up in their 
defence. This has led to the defeat of Nathan’s attempt again to 
become the Syndic of Rome. 


Spain is enjoying a period of unwonted po- 

Spain. litical tranquillity. The Ministry of Mod- 

erate Conservatives, of which Sefior Dato 

is at the head, has now existed since last October, with so little 
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opposition, and, perhaps it may be said, with so little achievement, 
as to attract no attention from the foreign press. At the general 
election which took place in March, the government was supported 
by a fair majority. In the month of May the Minister for Marine 
introduced into the Chamber a bill providing for an annual credit 
of about seven millions of dollars, to be spread over nine years, 
to be devoted to naval construction. Between 1915 and 1917 two 
battleships as well as two cruisers, with three submarines, are to be 
built. Docks are to be made at the naval bases. The last Budget, 
introduced in May, showed a deficit of something like twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The Finance Minister received great credit for 
his frank admission of the fact. France would not be involved 
so seriously financially as she is at the present time had it not been 
for the action of a succession of Finance Ministers in disguising the 
real state of the case. 

It cannot be said, however, that Morocco is flourishing in the 
zone which has fallen to the lot of Spain. In this respect a great 
contrast is offered to what has been achieved in the part of Morocco 
of which France has become the possessor. The French zone is 
largely occupied and pacified, although the recent advance is meet- 
ing with opposition. Foreigners and natives alike are satisfied with 
the progress that has been made under the administration of the 
protectorate. Life and property are now secure in a way never 
known before. Roads are piercing the country in every direction, 
and other large public works are on the point of being commenced. 
The Spanish zone, on the contrary, has been and still is the scene 
of warfare. The Riff, except for a small strip, remains uncon- 
quered. Open warfare exists in the districts round Tetuan, Te- 
tuan itself being practically besieged. The roads have to be kept 
open and patrolled by troops, necessitating the employment of forty 
thousand soldiers. Socialists in Spain are threatening a strike as a 
protest against the continuance of the war. It was hoped a short 
time ago that France and Spain would agree to work together, 
and to harmonize their methods. The proposal was in fact made, 
but seems not to have been adopted. 


A change in the Ministry has taken place in 

Portugal. Portugal, the causes of which are either too 
obscure to be intelligible to outsiders, or too 

trifling to be worth mentioning, for no information is given by 
the press which records the fact. The new Ministry which was 
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formed without any difficulty, has the same Premier, Senhor Mach- 
ado, and consists in fact of the same members with two exceptions, 
the result having been to eliminate the three Democratic members of 
the last administration. 

The Portuguese government is accused of having entered upon 
the new and strange réle of defending the Catholic religion. This 
at least is the charge brought against it by its critics, a charge, how- 
ever, which it denies. In the Portuguese Congo a Protestant mis- 
sionary was arrested and kept in prison on the trumped up charge 
of causing disorder, but in reality, as his friends allege, at the insti- 
gation of the clergy. The British government has intervened, 
and an investigation is being made. 

Since the advent of the Republic a great revival of interest has 
taken place in her colonies. Although Portugal is itself a small 
country, it still possesses a great empire. Sometime ago a willing- 
ness existed to sell these foreign possessions, but at the present 
time so much are they valued, that no government which should 
propose such a step would exist for a single day. Attempts are 
now being made to improve their administration, and measures 
have also been taken to develop trade. Under these circumstances 
the rumors which have been circulated that Germany and Great 
Britain are negotiating with each other for a division between them- 
selves of the African colonies of Portugal, have naturally aroused 
Portuguese sensibilities. There does not, however, appear to be any 
solid foundation for these rumors. 

The fact that, according to the last estimate, the revenue will 
surpass the expenditure by some three millions and a half, shows a 
better state of the national finances than has existed for a long 
time. A widespread skepticism, however, exists as to the trust- 
worthiness of Portuguese official statements. 


Albania remains in as unsettled a state as 

The Balkans. ever, and every effort made to restore order 
seems to add to the confusion. Prince Wil- 

liam is still at Durazzo, but it cannot be said that he is the master 
of the situation, and there are rumors that his belongings have 
already been sent back to his home in Germany. The rebels demand 
his abdication, and wish to have a Moslem prince to rule over them 
—at least nominally. These rebels are not only in revolt against 
the authority placed over them by Europe, but have already begun 
to quarrel among themselves. A proposal has been made that the 
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charge of Albania should be taken over by the International Com- 
mission of Control, a body of men whom our late Minister at 
Athens pronounces to be unfitted by training and character to forma 
government. This Minister has given great scandal in the Chan- 
celleries of the Old World by letting it be openly known what the 
New World thinks of some of their doings, and of their modes of 
operation. A reviewer of Miss Durham’s The Struggle for Skutart, 
in the Literary Supplement of the London Times, speaks of “ the 
organized mendacity of governments, the highly paid prevarication 
of diplomatists, the interested inaccuracies of historical professors, 
the unfounded assertions of royal personages, and ‘inspired’ 
articles paid for at advertisement rates [as having] all helped to 
deceive a public, as a rule, too uncritical to observe that many of 
these misstatements were mutually contradictory, and too ignorant 
of Balkan geography to detect at once what was plainly fantastic.”’ 
Mr. Williams, by the statements which he has made, aims at throw- 
ing light upon certain dark transactions. 

The war between Turkey and Greece which a few weeks ago 
seemed on the point of breaking out, has been at least postponed. 
The real reason for this postponement is most probably to be found 
in the fact that our government consented to sell two warships to 
Greece. This made Greece so strong that it became imprudent for 
Turkey to begin hostilities, nay, even, it has had the effect of mak- 
ing Turkey willing to remove the grievances which rendered the 
war likely. These consisted in the fact that the Greek residents in 
the Ottoman Empire, not merely visitors and traders, but the Greeks 
who are Ottoman subjects, were being driven from their homes to 
make room for the Turkish refugees from Macedonia. These pro- 
ceedings have now been stopped by the Turkish government, and 
in some cases at least the confiscated possessions and homes re- 


_ stored to their lawful owners. 


For a long time no reference has been made 

Persia. to the affairs of Persia, for the reason that 

that ancient nation seemed to be gradually 

approaching its end, but in a way so quiet and calm as to furnish 
nothing worthy of special notice. Of late, however, several oc- 
currences have taken place, which seem to indicate that a crisis is 
at hand. In one respect some degree of improvement has taken 
place. The gendarmerie under the command of Swedish officers 
has been able to restore something like order in the districts which 
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for a long time have been given over to rapine and brigandage. 
There has also been some little improvement of the financial situa- 
tion, but this has now disappeared and the treasury is again bank- 
rupt. But all the while Russia has been tightening her hold upon 
the Northern Province of Azerbaijan. Not content with holding 
many towns and villages by her soldiers, Russian Consuls have 
now begun to collect the taxes from Russian subjects and protected 
persons dwelling in Persian territory, whose numbers are always 
on the increase. These taxes include not merely the land tax, ‘but 
indirect taxes, such as excise and transport tolls. This system has 
been extended as far as Ispahan, and the question is being asked, 
what does Persian sovereignty amount to when Russia is allowed 
to act in this way within Persian territory? No less than one- 
third of the land and resources of Azerbaijan have passed under 
Russian control. 

If Russia has practically made the north of Persia Russian, she 
has acted openly. Great Britain seems to have taken a more 
insidious, but not a less real, method of securing for herself the 
more southern part of the country. The British Admiralty has 
bought a controlling interest in a large number of oil wells for the 
supply of the British navy. This will necessitate for the protection 
of these wells in the event of disturbances, the use of British forces 
in what by the agreement with Russia of 1907 was made the neutral 
zone. British statesmen disclaim any purpose of interfering with 
either Persian or Russian rights, and undoubtedly with sincerity ; 
but the logic of facts is stronger than the logic of words. Russia 
has reason to complain that there has been an evasion of the 
terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention. 

It is feared, however, by those who are least desirous of the 
partition of Persia between Russia and Great Britain, that such a 
course is being rendered inevitable by the recent series of events. 
A preferable course would be if Great Britain were to set 
herself to a serious endeavor to strengthen and help Persia to secure 
good government, the elements necessary for securing it, in the 
opinion of good judges, being by no means wanting. Capable 
and upright statesmen are to be found, if due encouragement and 
protection could be given. But Great Britain seems to feel herself 
bound to a subservient codperation with Russia in Persian matters 
on account of the necessity of maintaining the equilibrium in Eu- 
rope, which is the end for which the Triple Entente exists. 
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With Our Readers. 


T. TERESA in her manifold activities, but above all else in her love 
and practice of prayer, has surely left a special timely message for 
men and women of the modern world. We reprint in full the Ency- 
clical of our Holy Father Pius X., written for the centenary of her 
beatification : 


Beloved Sons, Health and the Apostolic Benediction. Since the time when 
We, though most unworthy, have been raised by the goodness of God to the 
Chair of Peter, We have considered it an important duty of Our Apostolic 
office, whenever an occasion presented itself of solemnly honoring any children 
of the Church who were distinguished for their splendid virtues, their eminent 
doctrine, and their glorious deeds, to avail Ourselves of such an opportunity 
with all diligence. Seeing that the minds of men are influenced by deeds much 
more than by words, We have ever been convinced that Our aim of restoring 
all things in Christ could not be promoted so much by exhortations as by hold- 
ing up the example of those who made the imitation of Christ their earnest 
study and reproduced in themselves with admirable fidelity the likeness of His 
holiness. For this reason, on the solemn anniversaries of Gregory the Great, 
John Chrysostom, and Anselm of Aosta, We published Letters filled with their 
praises; and lately we celebrated in like manner the third centenary of the 
canonization of Charles Borromeo. 

A solemnity of the same sort, beloved sons, will fall to the lot of your 
renowned Order in next April, which will be the 3ooth anniversary of the 
Decree of Paul V. conferring the title of Blessed on your Mother and lawgiver, 
Teresa. In a general assembly of your Order lately, it has been reported to 
Us, you had the matter under consideration, and you are making diligent prep- 
aration to celebrate the anniversary of the joyous event with sacred ceremonies 
and to offer her in many ways marks of grateful homage. Your pious inten- 
tions have our hearty approval, and in the narue of the entire Church We 
gladly associate Ourselves with you in your rejoicings. For the virgin of 
Avila is an ornament and light to the whole Catholic world, and is by no 
means the least amongst its illustrious ones. “The Lord so filled her with the 
spirit of wisdom and intellect and with the treasures of His grace, that, as a 
star in the firmament, her splendor will shine in the house of God for all eter- 
nity” (Bull of Canonization). Thus spoke Pope Gregory XV. about St. 
Teresa. And how truthfully! For this saintly woman has been of so much 
service in instructing the faithful in the way of salvation that she would seem 
to be little, if at all, beneath these great Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
whom We have named. 

It is remarkable how she was gifted by nature for her heavenly office of 
instructress in the ways of virtue. Her marvelously keen intellect, her noble 
and generous soul, her sure judgment, her prudence in dealing with people 
and in business affairs, no less than her sweet disposition and pleasant manner, 
won for her the affection of everyone. But her natural endowments were al- 
together eclipsed by her supernatural gifts. Although among her contempor- 
aries were many persons distinguished for their holiness of life and knowledge 
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of things divine—so that that period may be justly called the golden age of 
Catholic Spain—it must be admitted that Teresa combined in herself the 
virtues and gifts of all of that pious band whom she numbered among her in- 
timate friends and advisers. 

It would take long, and we do not intend, to describe the many excellencies 
of this illustrious woman. But we judge it most opportune to set before you, 
beloved children, some considerations about her virtues—they will be to you a 
source of profitable meditation, and, through you, a source of instruction to 
Christians. 

In the first place, seeing that those things which exceed the compass of the 
human reason and lie outside the narrow circle of nature, are nowadays re- 
garded lightly by so many, or even contemptuously thrust aside as worthless, 
it will be useful to investigate the strong faith of Teresa. Since faith is “the 
substance of things to be hoped for, “that is, the root (as it were) of the divine 
heavenly life in man, and the foundation on which the whole fabric of Christian 
perfection is built, it wins our admiration to see to what an extent Teresa lived 
by faith and was guided by it alone in all her counsels, her words, her deeds. 
None showed more loyal obedience to the Church, the mistress of truth; none 
clung to the doctrine more unswervingly. Not only was she unshaken by the 
wiles of heretics and the deceits of the devil, but she stated in writing that if 
an angel or a voice from heaven should propose anything to her belief which 
was not conformable to the doctrine of the Church, she would never in any way 
believe it. And, further, we know that she was ready to face a thousand 
deaths, if need be, in defence of the faith. To her nothing was clearer or more 
evident than the truth of the Christian dogmas; indeed the more inscrutable 
they were to human intelligence, the more whole-heartedly did she assent to 
them. 

Therefore, when she approached the Adorable Sacrament, her mind 
seemed absorbed as if her affections were wrapped in contemplation of this 
Great Mystery. As the same Pope Gregory, Our predecessor, says: “She be- 
held so clearly in the Blessed Eucharist, with the eyes of her mind, the Body of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, that she asserted that she was not in the least envious 
of those who beheld Our Lord with the eyes of the body” (Bull of Canoniza- 
tion). In reward for her faith it was granted to her, as far as it is possible to 
the human mind in this mortal life, both to penetrate the secrets of God, even 
the profoundest and those most removed from human perception and intelli- 
gence, and to interpret and explain them with ease. And in this respect it 
seemed to those whom she chose as her spiritual directors that she might 
reasonably be compared to Moses, who was privileged to enjoy the presence 
and conversation of God. 

Who has not heard how ardently she longed to share this gift of faith with 
those who had it not? While still only a child, she conceived the design and 
formed plans for crossing to Africa, to give to those savage peoples “the 
Christ or her blood” (Brev. Hymn). Being thwarted in her intention, she 
wept for the pitiable condition of pagans and heretics all her life long, and was 
filled with holy envy of those who led men back from the darkness of error and 
sin to the light of truth and holiness. Hindered by her sex and condition of 
life from taking part in apostolic labor, she put on the spirit of Elias, and 
undertook what is called the apostleship of prayer and penance. To this end, 
since she was unable to join in the work of spreading the faith, she set herself 
to practise the evangelical counsels with all her might, convinced that the more 
she advanced in holiness the more acceptable to God would be her prayers 
for the spread of Christianity and the salvation of souls. Finally, her desire of 
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defending Christian Doctrine and making it known may be gathered from 
the importance which she attached to the catechism; there was no book which 
she wished her daughters to take up more frequently or read more diligently. 

Another of the chief glories of Teresa, which deserves particular mention 
because it is so opposed to the spirit of the age, was her singular love for her 
Lord Jesus. It is regrettable that men have blotted out of memory the answer 
which Christ gave to His apostles when they inquired the way that would lead 
them to God; Christ replied: “I am the way and the truth and the life. No 
man cometh to the Father, but by Me” (John xiv. 6). How completely this 
was forgotten by those who were called Quietists, and by some innovators of 
that sect! But it was deeply impressed on the mind and soul of this holy virgin. 
Therefore, whatever benefits she received from God, she attributed them to 
Christ; whatever good she sought from God, she sought it from Christ. She 
made Christ her sole Master by Whom to regulate her daily actions, her sole 
Guide to lead her up the heights of divine contemplation. All who entertained 
the like feelings towards Christ, she called most happy; all others she regarded 
as most wretched, because of their want of faith. And her manner of life ac- 
corded well with her sentiments; for the one object of her endeavors was to 
order her life after the example of Jesus Christ, and by imitating Him to engrave 
His image more and more on her soul so that she might truly say with the 
Apostle: “To me, to live is Christ; and to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). 

Having such a Master for her rule of life, she learned promptly to forsake 
the things of earth, and with earnestness to purify her soul from even slight 
blemishes and adorn it with virtue. Thus she steadily progressed until she was 
so fashioned after the image of her Lord that whatever hardships, cares, and 
sorrows He suffered while on earth, and whatever joys and consolations were 
His, all these Teresa likewise experienced by the force of that love which so 
intimately united her to Him. And since it is an effect of charity that, while it in- 
flames the soul, it at the same time quickens and enlightens the mind, Teresa was 
so far favored by God that she not only beheld the abundant and most perfect 
virtue of the Christ Man, but she was admitted by contemplation to the inmost 
mysteries of the Word of God; still more, she was made worthy to have dis- 
closed to her not a few of the secrets of the Adorable Trinity, and to be ad- 
dressed by the Son of God with the words: “ Henceforth thou shalt, like a true 
spouse, be zealous for My honor; for now I am all thine, and thou art all 
Mine.” 

How faithful she was to the obligations of this compact there is no need 
to say. Until this time she had indeed disregarded self, and ever aimed at 
advancing the interests of Christ, but from now until her death she lived wholly 
and entirely for Christ. We would direct special attention to the way in which 
her desire for promoting the greater glory of her Spouse influenced her atti- 
tude towards two things, the greatest that the infinite love of Jesus conceived, 
and which ought to be most dear to the heart of everyone, since He instituted 
the one as His last gift to man and the other when expiring on the Cross— 
we mean the Blessed Eucharist and the Church. 

Who has ever praised more grandly than she did the wisdom and goodness 
of God in instituting this Sacrament, in which He accommodated Himself 
marvelously to our littleness and gave expression to His love, and ordained for 
ever the Sacrifice by which He ransomed the human race? Who hungered after 
this Bread of Angels so insatiably? For a time when even pious souls did not 
approach the Holy Table frequently, Teresa approached it daily, and with such 
eagerness that it seemed as if not even armed men could restrain her from 
partaking of the Sacred Banquet. Who was more sadly grieved than she to 
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behold men’s indifference and irreverence towards this Sacrament?) Who was 
more zealous in atoning for the injuries offered to this Mystery of immense 
love? And she unceasingly urged her daughters likewise to make fervent rep- 
aration. On one occasion, unable to bear the torture which racked her, she 
earnestly besought God either to end at once the shameful wickedness of these 
ungrateful men or to destroy the earth altogether. 

And then, too, see her love for the Church, the Mother of all Christians! 
She used to say that no one can really love God without being as zealous for 
the spread of Christ’s Church as for the glory of Christ Himself. What 
staunch loyalty she showed in all matters to that Church of which she was so 
devoted a daughter! And how lavishly she extolled the authority given to the 
Church by Christ its Founder! Indeed, the high estimation in which she—a 
woman so endowed with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and enjoying such famil- 
iar friendship with God—held those instruments of divine grace called sacra- 
mentals, may appear to superficial minds to have been excessive; and it is cer- 
tainly astonishing that she expressed her willingness to undergo a thousand 
deaths on behalf of these or the least of the rites of Holy Church. Again, it 
did not escape her discerning judgment and heavenly wisdom that the prosperity 
or adversity of the Church depends in large part on its ministers’ holiness of life, 
and that much more is accomplished for the salvation of souls by one priest 
who lives up to the obligations of his high office than by a large number of in- 
different priests. Therefore, while she pours out tears at beholding the Church 
buffeted by violent storms and so many souls rushing to eternal perdition, she 
at the same time tries to win from God by her austerity of life, manifold bodily 
chastisements, and humble, persevering prayer that the Church shall have an 
abundant supply of priests well disciplined in learning and the virtues befitting 
their state, and while they labor for the salvation of others that they may not 
imperil their own. 

Teresa, however, was not content to work for this object singlehanded. 
Since it is the nature of charity to spread its beneficient power to as many 
others as possible, she gathered others around her to be her helpers and to trans- 
mit to them her zeal and mode of life, “ Having effectually conquered the flesh 
by perpetual virginity, and the world by remarkable humility, and the snares 
of the devil by her many excellent virtues, she then roused herself to higher 
achievements, and putting off the weakness of her sex by force of her noble 
mind, she girded about her loins with strength, and strengthened her arm, and 
enrolled an army of brave souls who would wage holy combat for the house 
of the God of Sabaoth and His law and commandments” (Bull of Canoniza- 
tion). Spurred on by the double spirit of Elias, and divinely leagued with 
your holy father St. John, she undertook to bring back the illustrious Order of 
which she was a member to its primitive rigor. A mighty task, surely, and 
one of no easy achievement! Yet, as it is well known, she speedily brought 
her design to a happy consummation. Thus it came to pass, chiefly through the 
exertions of Teresa, that the world at that time was afforded the astonishing 
spectacle of an immense number of persons who, withdrawing themselves from 
the busy world and entering into the service of God, emulated the ancient 
anchorites of Mount Carmel and the Thebaid by a manner of life most rigor- 
ous in its discipline, but tempered by all the sweetness of heavenly contempla- 
tion; and whatever their contemplation taught them which would be service- 
able in leading souls to eternal life, all this they shared with others either by 
that apostleship of penance and prayer of which We have spoken or by a dili- 
gent discharge of the sacred ministry. It has long been known to Us that you, 
beloved sons, still uphold those high ideals which have been handed down to 
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you, and have not relaxed from the spirit of St. Teresa; for We have had in- 
timate personal acquaintance with your Order for a very long time. And We 
now seize the opportunity afforded Us of giving public expression to the good 
will We deservedly entertain for both the sons and daughters of your great 
Mother. Sufficient praise, indeed, can never be given to the manner of life 
embraced by those young women who exchange the wealth, renown, and pleas- 
ures of the world for the simplicity of the Cross, and shutting themselves up in 
the silence of holy retirement, are consumed with the fire of charity, pleasing 
victims to God on the altar of Christian penance; there day and night they un- 
ceasingly make intercession for that world which knows them not. Equally es- 
timable is the life of the friars, who are not so much occupied in Divine con- 
templation as to take no share in the active life, but attend to both in due order, 
and, gathering the good odor of Christ within the cloister by training them- 
selves in virtue, spread it around them outside for the benefit of others. There- 
fore, beloved children, strive not only to hold fast to the alliance of contempla- 
tion and action marked out by your predecessors, but make it flourish and grow 
vigorous among you. For in these days more than ever the Church has need 
of sacred ministers who will combine close union with God with active love for 
men—priests such as your holy Mother Teresa so desirously longed for. 
Lastly, since that yearning for novelties, which is in evidence more than 
ever to-day, has invaded even the field of ascetical and mystical theology, all 
must see the importance of jealously guarding St. Teresa’s teaching in both 
these spheres. For “God Almighty so filled her with the spirit of understand- 
ing that she not only bequeathed to the Church the example of her good works, 
but she bedewed it with the heavenly wisdom of her treatises on mystical theol- 
ogy and other pious writings” (Bull of Canonization). Whoever wishes to 
lead a life of holiness, let him but study these, and he will have need of no 
others. For in them this renowned mistress of piety points out a safe path of 
Christian life from its inception up to the consummation and perfection of vir- 
tue; she sets down accurately the ways best suited for correcting vicious habits, 
quelling boisterous passions, and effacing the defilements of sin; and she puts 
before the reader every enticement to virtue. And in explaining all these mat- 
ters, she at once shows her admirable knowledge of things divine, and gives 
proof of her intimate acquaintance with the nature of the human soul, its re- 
cesses, and its inner workings. In this great knowledge of human infirmity, 
which inclined her tender heart so exceedingly to mercy, and still more in the 
ardor of her charity, is to be sought her characteristic strength of prayer and 
gentleness of manner, which exert such wonderful influence on men’s minds. 
As Our predecessor, Leo XIII. of happy memory, speaking of St. Teresa’s 
writings, says beautifully: “They have a force, more heavenly than human, 
which rouses one marvelously to a better life, so that their reading is most 
profitable not alone to those engaged in the direction of souls and those who 
tread the highest paths of virtue, but also to everyone who is at all con- 
cerned about the duties and virtues of Christian life—in other words, who is 
anxious about his salvation” (Letter to Father Bouix, S.J., March 17, 1883). 
As regards mystical theology, Teresa discourses about those higher regions 
(as it were) of the spiritual life with such ease that there she seems to be in 
her proper sphere. There is not one secret of that life which she does not 
penetrate and disclose to us. Advancing through all the degrees of contempla- 
tion, she reaches such sublime heights as are inaccessible to all except those who 
have experienced and are acquainted with the divinest affections of the soul. 
Yet she says not one word which conflicts with exact Catholic theology; and 
she sets out everything with such facility and clearness that the most disting- 
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uished doctors of her day were astonished to find the mystical theology which 
was vaguely taught by the Fathers of the Church here and there through their 
works, gathered together by this saintly woman and arranged systematically. 
For our own part, when We review the errors which are so prevalent in these 
matters at the present day, We consider specially important not only the ac- 
curacy with which Teresa, when describing the mystical movements of the soul, 
distinguishes between the human element and the divine, and marks off precisely 
the functions of the intellect from those of the will, but also her insistence on 
the need of these movements being accompanied by the exercise of all the virtues. 
Her teaching is that the several degrees of prayer are so many steps up the 
ascent of Christian perfection; that a man’s progress in prayer is chiefly dis- 
cernible in a more faithful discharge of his duties and increased zeal in sanctify- 
ing his life; finally, that the more one is joined in mystical union with God, 
the more fervent becomes his love for his neighbor and his solicitude for the 
welfare of souls. Whoever will reflect on these teachings of St. Teresa will 
come to understand how deservedly writers on these difficult subjects have ac- 
knowledged her as a master and have followed her guidance, and furthermore, 
with what justice the Church pays to this virgin the honors given to Doctors, 
and in the liturgy prays God “that we may be nourished by the food of her 
heavenly doctrine and instructed by the ardor of her tender piety.” Would 
that those who now write about what they call mystical psychology would make 
up their minds to follow in the footsteps of this great mistress! 

We have here, beloved children, touched on the principal things that re- 
bound to the glory of St. Teresa. When published broadcast by you, they should 
help much to increase devotion to her among the people and to add distinction 
to the pious celebrations you are about to hold. For it is much to be desired 
that St. Teresa should be known and esteemed among all devout people—she 
who, as is clear from what we have written, “shone as a brilliant star in Carmel, 
and adorned the Catholic Church by the virtues of her angelic life, her writings 
of heavenly wisdom, and her numerous children who so faithfully follow the 
example left them by their great mother and mistress” (Letter of Leo XIII. to 
the Bishop of Salamanca)...... 

Meanwhile, in token of heavenly favors, and in witness of our good will, 
We most lovingly impart to you, beloved son, and to all the children of St. 
Teresa, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 7th of March, the Feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the year 1914, the eleventh of Our Pontificate. 


POPE PIUS X. 





E believe that Dr. Washington Gladden in his article in Harper's 
Weekly for July 18th, entitled The Anti-Catholic Panic, exag- 
gerates the situation when he says that we are in for another anti- 
Catholic crusade that will sweep the country. That there is a rising 
wave of anti-Catholic hatred is beyond question; but it will not assume 
the proportions Dr. Gladden describes. The Catholic Church is too well 
known, and the majority of our non-Catholic brethren are too fair- 
minded and intelligent, to permit of that. 
But Dr. Gladden, and the editors of Harper's Weekly who publish 
his article, merit the gratitude of all who love justice and peace. Dr. 
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Gladden seeks, in the face of the terrible storm which he sees impend- 
ing, to give some advice to his fellow Protestants, that will calm their 
fears and lead them to be reasonable and just. 

One of the most effective measures to secure a better understand- 
ing and a fairer judgment would be for all the leaders of Protestant 
bodies, and all ministers, to denounce such sheets as The Menace and 
The Peril that seek to do nothing but breed hate. 

We are certain that neither the Catholic body, nor any considerable 
portion of it, will “ say hard and bitter things about non-Catholics ;” or 
“ cherish the worst suspicions about their motives and purposes.” Mis- 
understanding is inevitable; it is a necessary result of our differen¢es. 
Misrepresentation should be sincerely and earnestly condemned by 
everyone. 


* K * * 


UST as we wrote the above there came to us an able opinion written 
by a Catholic, Judge Malone of the Court of General Sessions of 
New York, which should certainly make for religious peace. We re- 
print a portion of it: 
saints I think the law is perfectly well settled that no man in a house of re- 
ligious worship, on the Lord’s Day, in a discontented state of mind himself, is to 
infuse that discontent into the minds of other persons, by which the tendency is 
to disturb the tranquillity and peace of those communicating at divine service.... 
The place was the Calvary Baptist Church, and the date when these pro- 
ceedings occurred was Sunday, May toth, about eleven o’clock in the morning. 
I think that the quiet, undisturbed worship of God ‘in a house of worship involves 
precious doctrines to the people, and cannot be diminished even by well-meaning 
and respectable persons; and Sunday was not a proper time, nor was the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church the proper place, for the disputatious discussion upon the 
responsibilities of citizenship and the duties of men. It was the time and 
place where forms of conduct are to be cautiously and strictly observed. 
Surely, if you strip religion of its quiet forms and external symbols, you will fix 
it to the earth; it would seem, too, that it was of primary importance to the 
community that their retreat from a world of stress and excitement on that 
Sunday morning should not be disturbed, and that end, as I view it, would 
be defeated, without the instrumentality of outward quietness and proper 
behavior, and by conduct that is such as will arrest and fix the attention 
of the communicants, and stimulate those who are desponding, those who come 
there for contemplation and for religious consolation. No one assuredly can re- 
spect religion and at the same time insult its forms and proper symbols...... 
Any conduct, therefore, which is calculated to destroy that nice observance 
of orderly behavior which has always existed on the Lord’s Day in houses of 
worship, is a matter of great importance to the multitude of men generally. 
It seems to the court that such a proceeding, from all the evidence that was 
submitted before the magistrate and read here, was clearly contrary to the 
religious feelings and habits of the people of this country, and cannot be 
reconciled with good sense or good feeling...... 
If our municipal authorities have not, within the law, authority to provide 
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against such evils of confusion and disorder in the house of prayer, then indeed 
are our people at the mercy of the combination of those who respect no law, 
no order, and no government except their own unbridled wills While it is 
beyond the power of the law to rectify men’s minds, and to infuse into them 
that spirit which prompts them to the doing of praiseworthy things promotive 
of the peace and comfort of the community, still it is within the power, yes, 
the duty, of the law to take from those who are indifferent and evil-minded, 
the ability of doing public mischief, and to limit and restrain them of their 
liberty, if needs be, when they grossly abuse it 
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